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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arabella Stwart. A Romance from English His- 
tory. By G. P. R, James, Esq. 3 vols. R. 
Bentley. 

Wuat a difference we feel at once, when, in a 

concert-room, a master-hand takes up an in- 

strument and sweeps over the chords, even in 
the most rapid and careless manner !—there is 
music there, and one who can draw it forth. 

§o it is egregiously with almost the first few 

pages of a book in the class of historical ro- 

mance; we can tell in a minute whether there 
js promise of excellence or certainty of failure. 

The excellence may be more or less qualified, 

aud the failure more or less complete ; but in 

the one case we have human life and nature 
put into antiquity, and in the other only the 
dry bones and old rags of tradition. Ancient 
phraseology, the accurate description of furni- 
ture and costume, and all the idea of action 
there is borrowed from the dramatists of the 
period,—or, if more remote, still more strange, 
exaggerated, and void of humanity,—are miser- 

ably mistaken for the essentials to compose a 

good and readable work of this kind. Hence 

the number of very stupid and very tiresome, 
and the very small number of successful efforts. 

Scott in the van has achieved most illustrious 

deeds; but there are few names, even in insu- 

lated productions, that can be cited to form the 
centre between him and James, who now (in 
the order of time) so nobly brings up the rear. 

In other styles of fiction we have had and have 

eminent writers; but in this particular line 

we confess we can, on looking back, find little 
toremember with satisfaction, or that is likely 
to be remembered at all hereafter. 

In Arabelia Stuart, Mr. James had to con- 
tend with the same drawback which Sir E. 
Bulwer encountered in Eugene Aram—all the 
world were previously aware of the catastrophe. 
There was no mystery to be kept up to give 
force to the dénouement, no surprises, no sudden 


tevulsions of fortune; but in the one case the | 


hero must die according to law, in the other 
the heroine must die a broken-hearted prisoner. 
Yettheinterestis created at the very beginning ; 


_ and Mr. James has contrived to invest all his 


characters to a degree we could hardly have 
anticipated, being tolerably acquainted with the 
history of the time, and the author having ad- 
hered very closely to it. We should say in cir- 
cumstances; for we observe he; has condensed 





his space for the effect of action into a rather | 
brief compass, crowding all the sad incidents | 


of the Lady Arabella’s high-born sorrows of 


| which weighs down the reputation of a bad |‘ 1 trust she will not suffer from this.’ 


twelve years, from the accession of James, into | 


amuch shorter date. Of the learned king, the 


| our of a great and good one. 


only royal Solomon that ever Scotland pro- 

duced, he has made a disgusting spectacle ; we | 
would fain hope from a sort of antipathy grow- 
ing out of his love and admiration for his he- | 
Toine; but as our author is a man of research, | 
we will not venture to break a lance with him | 


on the occasion. uly it is in our disposition, 
whenever we read or hear of any one utterly 


bad, nulla vir tute redemplum, we always feel an! 


Borgia, and (if you please) James the first, and 
such-like personages, were not quite so black 
as they have been painted. We must, however, 
in justice, hear our author, who, in his dedica- 
tion to Sir George Seymour, says :— 

“ Although I am inclined to-believe that the 
public may judge this one of the most interest- 
ing tales I have written, I can take but little 
credit to myself on that account; for all the 
principal events are so strictly historical, that 
little was left to the author but to tell them as 
agreeably as he could. The story of the fair 
and unfortunate Arabella Stuart is well known 
to every one at all acquainted with English his- 
tory; and has called forth more than one poem 
of considerable merit, though, I believe, as yet 
has never been made the foundation of a ro- 
mance. From that story, as it has been told 
by contemporaries, I have had but very little 
occasion to deviate, merely supplying a few 
occasional links to connect it with other events 
of the time. In depicting the characters of the 
various persons who appear upon the scene, 
however, 1 have had a more difficult task to 
perform, being most anxious to represent them 
as they really were, and not on any account to 
distort and caricature them. ‘The rudeness of 
the age—the violent passions that were called 
into action —the bold and erratic’ disregard 
which thus reigned of all those principles which 
have now been upiversally, recognised: for many 
years, rendered it not easy to give the appear- 
ance of truth and reality to events that did 
actually happen, ‘and to personages who have 
indeed existed ; for to the age of James I. may 
well be applied the often-repeated maxim, that 
‘ truth is stranger than fiction.’ ’’— ‘The cha- 
racter of James I. himself has been portrayed 
by Sir Walter Scott with skill to which I can 
in no degree pretend, but with a very lenient 
hand. He here appears under a more repul- 


occasion but on‘several others, where the plots ° 
by which he was environed} called forth the 
exercise of the principle of self-preservation. 
(See vol. i. pp. 256, 7, &c.) 

The murder of Sir ‘Thomas Overbury forms a 
very striking episode in the work, and is skil- 
fully connected with the main story ; whilst the 
fiendish Lady Essex is admirably contrasted 
with the amiable Arabella, of whom the hapless 
Queen Mary was the religious and political 
prototype, and whose safe custody can hardly 
be imputed as a cold-blooded crime to the king, 
who found her an Elizabethan prisoner, and 
only kept under surveillance wheu his crown 
was menaced by those who put her forward as 
their cheval de bataille. 

But we will not be tempted deeper into his- 
torical discussion. ‘We have only. to.repeat that 
we deem this likely to be one of the most popu- 
lar of the author’s compositions; and endeavour 
to separate two or three casual passages from 
it, unconnected with the story, as examples of 
the rest, and mentioning that some charming 
poetry illumines the page, and is chiefly given 
to Ida Mara, a sweetly conceived fictitious cha- 
racter, a faithful and lovely native of Italy. 

Tones of the voice.—“ The question was put 
in one of those tones that give peeuliar value 
and meaning to words, otherwise of no import, 
—those tones that may be called a second lan- 
guage, an universal tongue, in which all the 
comments of the heart are written upon the 
colder and more abstruse dialect in which we 
carry on our conversation with the ordinary 
world. He had asked her before the same 
question, and received an answer. What was 
it, then, he now said? A vast deal more, though 
without using any other than the words he had 
first employed. He told her, then, with the 
thrilling anxiety of deep interest, that he feared 
she was more hurt than she would allow; that 
sive aspect, as a cold, brutal, vain, frivolous | he was alarmed, grieved, pained by what had 
tyrant. Nevertheless, every act which I have | happened ; that he was rejoiced to see her 
attributed to him blackens the page of history, | again; that the lightest injury to her was of 
with many others, even more dark and foul, | deep importance to him. Yes, although he 
which I have not found necessary to introduce. | only used those few words, that brief question, 
Indeed, | would not even add one deed which | like Lord Burleigh’s famous shake of the head, 
appeared to me in the least degree doubtful; | meant all this. Luckily, it so happens that 
for I do believe that we have no right to charge | there is no instruction required to Jearn the 
the memory of the dead with any thing that is |language of which we speak; the key to the 
not absolutely proved against them. We must | cypher is in the hearts of every one, but more 
remember, that we try them in a court where | especially in the breast of woman.” 
they cannot plead, before a jury chosen by | Love.—* Without sitting down, both took 
ourselves, and pronounce a sentence against | their places before the fire again; and William 
which they can make no appeal: and I should | Seymour brushed the wet with his hand from 
be as unwilling to add to the load of guilt the curls of his hair, murmuring to himself, 
six” 
man, as to detract from the high fame and hon- | indeed, a terrible night,’ said his old friend, 
My conviction, | ‘for such frail creatures as womankind to be 
however, is unalterable, that James I. was at| out. There is nothing, William, that I thank 
once one of the most cruel tyrants, and one | God for more, amongst all the blessings he has 
of the most disgusting men, that ever sat upon showered upon me, than for not making me a 
a throne.” 'woman.’ ‘And yet, my dear sir,’ replied Wil- 

It is curious, however, to remark that, with | liam Seymour, ‘you were always a most de- 
all Mr. James’s natural predilections in favour | yoted admirer and humble servant of the fair.’ 
of the unhappy Lady Arabella, and contempt |‘ At a respectful distance, William,—at a re- 
for the king, some of the most essential points | spectful distance,’ said the old knight, smiling. 
in his drama shew that the former committed * When I was of your age, it is true, 1 had some 





uclination to take their parts, at any rate so| a dangerous equivocation (though from the most | impulses of matrimony upon me, which like 
far as to dispute their unmitigated diabolism, | humane motives), and that the sagacity of the | other diseases of children, by a strong constitu- 
and to argue that Nero, Richard I11., Cyesar | latter was admirably evinced not only on that | tion and geod management, I got over easily.’ 
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* Nay,’ cried William Seymour, ‘ surely you do 
not call love a disease.’ ‘Just as much the 


disease of youth,’ answered Sir Harry, with | 


that slight touch of sarcasm in his look which 
we have already noticed, ‘just as much a dis- 
ease of youth as measles, or chin-cough, or 
mumps amongst children, or the distemper 
amongst dogs. True, it sometimes attacks us 
in mature age, and even in later life; but the 
cases are rare, and then it goes hard with the 

atient. Take care of thyself, my dear boy. 

hou art just about the age to catch it; but if 
ever you do, come to me, and I will be your 
physician.’ ” 

A Queen.—** Oh!’ cried Arabella, ‘ how dif- 
ferently would I act if I were a queen! Love 
should to me stand in place of duty, truth 
should well supply respect, honour should be 
the courtesy that I would prize, and merit have 
its reward, not fawning. I would be bounti- 
ful,—not only in deeds, but in words and looks, 
—would break no promise that I made, and 
never inflict upon hope the agony of delay. 
When I refused, it should be with gentleness ; 
when I gave, it should be at once. I should be 
loath to punish, punishing my own heart at the 
same time. I would be careful of my lightest 
word, knowing that no words are light upon a 
monzrch’s lips.’ ”’ 

These, indeed, are but meagre specimens of 
the author’s talent in enriching narrative by 
reflection ; but we need not regret, seeing how 
soon our readers will have the whole in their 
hands, to form one of the pleasures of this ho- 
lyday season. Mr. James has said, good-hu- 


mouredly, that we always assail his trifling mis- 
takes, as we did in the spelling of Hovendon, 
&c.; and we would not lose our privilege of 
hypercriticism, though we can trace them to 
his practice of dictating to an amanuensis, not | 


writing himself. Well, then, at page 227, vol, | 
lii., Weston, instead of Dr. Foreman, replies to 
Weston’s rejoinder, and that is an error !! 





Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum.... 





mune ab integro, commentariolis subjectis, ad 
fidem codicum recensuit Albertus Way. Tomus | 
prior. Camden Society publication. 4to, 1843. 
WE are somewhat in arrear with our notices 


some such vocabulary as that of the friar of 
Lynn. 

The Promptorium Parvulorum has been fre- 
quently used by compilers of glossaries, but very 
imperfectly ; and it is singular that some one has 
not long ago thought of printing it, so as to 
make it more generally accessible. Mr. Way 
has carefully collated and given the variations 
of a considerable number of manuscripts, and 
he has joined to the text a very large body of 
notes, which add much to the value and uti- 
lity of the book. One portion of these notes 
consists of a collection of parallel explanations 
from other old dictionaries, and of illustrative 
passages from early writers, on the words of 
the Promptorium. Of course, as the Promp- 
torium itself is but a partial dictionary of old 
English, the text and notes by no means com- 
pose a perfect glossary, and their greatest uti- 
lity will be felt rather by the editors than by 
the readers of our old literary monuments. 
But the book is more particularly valuable to 
the general reader for its innumerable expla- 
nations of words connected with the costume, 
manners, arts, &c., of the fifteenth century : 
without it, we could only arrive at the ap- 
proximate meaning of such words by induc- 
tions, which are often very unsatisfactory. 
Here Mr. Albert Way is quite at home, and 
we may rejoice that the book which contains 
the most valuable materials on these subjects 
sheuld have fallen into the hands of an editor 
above all others capable of illustrating them. 


It is difficult to find amusing extracts in a| 


dictionary, and we have not room to enter into 
philological dissertations ; but we will give one 
or two of Mr. Way’s notes, as specimens of the 
interesting manner in which he treats the sub- 
jects just alluded to; notes which (forming, al- 
though printed in small type, about two-thirds 
of the whole volume) of themselves render this 
book of the greatest importance to every one 
interested in the history of local customs and 
national manners. 

Beacons.—“ The practice of maintaining bea- 
cons, to give warning of approaching invasion, 
is one that may be traced in Britain to the 
most remote times. ‘The term itself is Anglo- 
Saxon, beacen, signum, beacne torr, specula. 
The right of erecting beacons was one of the 


of the countreyes adjoyning nere to ye see ig 
(especially in the tyme of war) on euery hill or 
high place to erect a bekon with a greate lan. 
terne in the toppe, whyche maie be sene and 
discerned a great space of. And when the 
noyes is once bruted that the enemies approche 
nere y® land, they sodeinly put fyer in the lan. 
thornes, and make showtes and outrages from 
toune to toune, and from village to village.’ 
3 Rich. III. This kind of signal, of which re. 
presentations will be found in Archzol. i. pl. i. 
xv. pl. xii. was likewise termed a standard: ‘4 
bekyn or a standarde, sfatela.’ Cath. Ang. It 
was taken by Henry V. as a badge, and appears 
among the sculptures of his chantry at West- 
minster. ‘ Beakyn, feu au guet,’ Palsz. The 
elevation whereon it was placed was sometimes 
termed a tote-hill.” 

Doublet.—* It appears that the compiler of 
the Promptorium assigned to balthexs, which 
properly signifies the cingulum militare, the un- 
usual meaning of a garment of defence. Thus 
cote armure previously is rendered baltheus. The 
Catholicon explains ‘ diplois, duplex vestis, et est 
vestis militaris ;’ but it does not appear to have 
been originally, as it subsequently became on 
the disuse of the gambeson, a garment of de- 
fence. The dublectus, mentioned in the Con- 
stitutions of Fred. II., king of Sicily, in the 
fourteenth century, was a garment of ordinary 
use by nobles and knights; as were also, it is 
probable, the rich garments provided forJohn I], 
of France, in 1352, when Stephen de Fontaine, 
his goldsmith, accounts for the delivery of ‘ un 
tin drap d’or de darnas, et un fin camocas d’ou- 
tremer, pour faire deux doublés.’ At this period 
wadded defences were made in Paris by the 
armuriers, and the tailors were divided into two 
crafts, pourpointiers and doubletiers ; it was only 
in 1358 that the regent Charles, on account of 
the use of the doublet becoming general, per- 
mitted the tailors to exercise also the craft of 
doubletiers. See the Reglemens sur les Métiers, 
edited by Depping, p. 414. Shortly after, how- 
ever, the doublet appears as a military defence: 
* 25 doublettes, 24 jakkes,’ and other armours, 
are enumerated among the munitions of Had- 
legh Castle, granted in 1405 by Henry IV. to 
his son Humfrey. Rymer, viii. 384, The im- 
portance at this time attached to the manufac. 





of Camden Society publications, which are now | exclusive privileges of the crown; and a tax! ture of this kind of armour appears by the 
. leg . . . | _ . a oe 
becoming rather numerous on our hands; and | for their maintenance, termed beconagium, was | privileges conceded in 1407 to the ¢ armurariis 


we are obliged to disembarrass ourselves by | 


levied upon every hundred. At an early time, 


| dinearum armaturarum civitatis Londonie. Pat. 


passing over all previous to the current year. | as Coke observes, the beacon was merely a| 9 Hen. IV. confirmed 18 Hen. VI. and 5 Edw. 


The Promptorium Parvulorum, vol. i., confers 
great credit on the society and on its editor. 
Mr. Way has bestowed on this volume great 
labour and care, which cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. 
Promptorium Parvulorum is neither more nor 
less than an English-Latin dictionary, com- 
posed by a friar of Lynn in Norfolk, about the 
year 1440, and is valuable not only as enabling 





stack of combustibles prepared on an elevated 
spot, or arock; Ang.-Sax. beacenstan, pharus ; 
subsequently to the time of Edward III., as he 
states, ‘ pitch-boxes, as now they be, were, in- 


large cresset, raised on an upright pole or beam: 
hence the appellation firbome, Ang.-Sax. beom, 
trabs. Blount cites the ‘ Ordinatio pro vigiliis 
observandisa Lynne usque Yarmouth,t. Edw. IT. 


|IV. It is related that the Duke of Suffolk, 
|when murdered at sea in 1450, was attired in 
la § gown of russette and doblette of velvet 
|mayled:’ Paston Letters, i. 40; and in the 


It may be right to state that the | stead of those stacks, set up ;’ that is, akind of | curious inventories of the effects of Sir John 


| Fastolf, at Caistor in Norfolk, 1459, occur ‘j 
| dowblettis of red felwet uppon felwet; j dowhelet 
of rede felwet, lynyd withlynenclothe.’ Archeol. 
xxi. 253. See further Sir Samuel Meyrick’s 


us to ascertain the exact meanings of many | Quod levari et reparari faciatis signa et fire- | valuable observationson military garments worn 


old English words of rare occurrence, but as | 


being a tolerably complete dictionary of our | 
Janguage at an interesting period, that in which 
the language of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries was breaking up in its transition to 
modern English. The knowledge of Saxon and | 
of Anglo-Norman enables us to tix with perfect | 
ease, and with much more precision than od | 
work like the present, the significations of the 





great mass of words in what is technically termed | safety of the realm, and directs the provision | 


middie-English; but there were at all periods 


bares super montes altiores in quolibet hun- 
dredo, ita quod tota patria, per illa signa, quo- 
tiescumque necesse fuerit, premuniri potest ;’ 
which is rendered by Stowe, ‘ He ordained 
bikenings or beacons to be set up.’ a.v. 1326. 
The care with which these signals were at all 
periods provided appears by numerous evi- 
dences in the public records. In 1415 Henry V., 
on his departure for France, provides for the 


of * signa vocata bekyns in locis consuetis.’ Ry- 


‘in England, Archeol. xix. 228, At a later 
| time the doublet seems again to have become 
|a vestment of ordinary use, the military gar- 
/ment which resembled it being termed a coat 
lof fence. ¢ I wyll were a cote of defence for 
| my surete, loricd linthed.’ Horm. Caxton says, 
| * Donaas the doblet maker hath performed my 
| doublet and my jaquet, mon pourpainte, et mon 
| paltocque.’ Book for Travellers.” 

“ Barre of a gyrdylle.— Tne ornaments of 
| the girdle, which frequently were of the richest 


a multitude of popular words which occur | mer, ix. 255. Hall relates that when Richard description, were termed barres, and in French 
rarely in written documents, and of words im- | III., with false confidence, disbanded his forces, | cloux ; they were perforated to allow the tongue 
mediately connected with the manners and |he issued strict commands that on the coast, | of the buckle to pass through them. Originally 
fashions of the day, of the exact meaning of | and the frontiers of Wales, strong ward should | they were attached transversely to the wide 
which we should be quite in the dark without | be kept according to usage; ‘ for the custome | tissue of which the girdle was formed, but sub- 
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——— 
sequently were round or square, or fashioned 
like the heads of lions, and similar devices— 
the name of barre being still retained, though 
improperly. Thus a citizen of Bristol bequeath- 
ed, in 1430, xonam harnizatam eum barris argenti 
yotundis.’” In the description of the girdle of 
Richesse, in Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, 
we read: 
‘The barris were of gold full fine 

Upon a tissue of sattin, 

Full hevie, grete and nothing light, 

In everiche was a besaunt wight.’ 
In the original, ‘ les cloux furent d'or epuré.’ 
The word was similarly applied to the orna- 
ments of other parts of costume—such as the 
carter worn by the knight of the order, or spur- 
jeathers, as in Gawayn and the Green Knyght, 
i, 287. 

—— ‘clene spures under 

Of bryght golde vpon silke bordes 

Barred ful ryche.’”’ 

Jusselle, an ancient dish. — “ Jusselle was a 
compound of eggs and grated bread, with saf- 
fron and sage, boiled in broth. The name 
seems to have been taken from the ancient dish 
called Juscelium by Apicius. See directions for 
making ‘ jusshell’ in the Forme of Cury, pp. 28, 
97; Harl. MS. 5401, p. 198. The Liber cure 
cocorum supplies, under the head ‘ de Potagiis,’ 
the following metrical recipe for ‘ iusselle :’ 

‘Take myud bred and eyren bou swynge 

To hom to-gedur wyth out lettyng; 

Take fresshe brothe of gode befe, 

Colonre hyt wyth safron pat is me lefe ; 

Boyle hyt softly, and in bo boylyng 

Do ber to sage, and persely zoyng.’ 

Sloane MS, 1986, p, 58. 

Elyot gives ‘minutal,a meate made with chopped 
herbes, a iussell.” See Ducange v. Jussellum | 
andJuscellum. ‘Jossel, an hodge-podge. North.’ | 
Grose; Craven Dial.” 





THE DRAMA, 


Tuk rage for writing plays seems to augment 
with the want of opportunity to get them acted. 
The theatres are shut against, but the press 
groans with them, We must unload our table 
of a cargo, stimulated thereto by having re- 
ceived six in one day. 

Theresa, the Maid of the Tyrol, 5 dcts (Lon- 
don, A. Watt), is a tragedy of the Hofer time 
and school, by W. L. Thomas, and, we regret 
to say, adecided failure. ‘‘ Sturdy toils—festal 
riots—hard crust tasting savorily—deter my 
purpose—torturous death—supernal thoughts,’’ 
&c, are not, we fear, poetical expressions; and 
as for the versification, it is certainly arranged 
in lines of assigned lengths; but as for rhythm, 
we do not think that we ever met with so many 
different metres in our lives as in any one page 
of Theresa. It is a pity to throw away time on 
such helpless work. 

The Robber’s Cave; or, Four-horned Moon: a 
Drama, in 5 Acts. (Lond., Nickisson.)—Burns, 
when fou, speaks of the rising moon, which 

* began to glowr 
The distant Cummock hills out-o’er; 
To count her horns wi a’ my power 
I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four 
I cou’d na tell.”” 
Has our author solved the difficulty by writing 
a play, which he ingenuously tells us ‘ is in imi- 
tation and after the manner of Shakspeare?” The 
only preceding drama which effected the same 
design, as we remember, was one which con- 
tained the immortal line— 


“And so, good morrow to you, good Master Lieu- 
tenant ;”’ 





but our new dramatist beats him hollow, and 


is as full of shreds and patches of Shakspeare 
(spoilt in the use) as if there were no other 
author in the English language. The Robber 
(a sort of Prospero, with a daughter) has three 
“¢ assistants,’ not gang, one of whom buasts— 
‘“‘ Talk and cog I cannot ; but I can fight till all is 
blue :” 
and the Robber himself,* in former times, when 
he was a peer, had “ a porter, who trimmed the 
drawbridge”’ of his castle. The rules of gram- 
mar have not interfered to hinder the writer 
from being as Shakspearian as he liked; and, 
under all the circumstances, we consider him 
to have acted prudently and modestly in his 
preface, where he “ prefers saying naught for 
himself” to bragging of having borrowed, as 
he confesses he has done, Shakspeare’s “ style, 
manner, and dialogue” !!! 

Martelli: a Tragedy, 5 Acts. (London, H. 
Bailey.)—The main novelty in this tragedy is, 
that the chief character is the Court Fool, one 
Sambo, who is really a very sententious phi- 
losopher and mischief-maker. There are never- 
theless, though the whole is below the level, 
some tolerable redeeming passages: thus, for 
example, remorse :— 

* T have slept my last. 

Julia, thou hast been my curse, my devil. 

Before I knew thee I was bless’d and happy ; 

The mountain-goat was not more free from bondage, 

Nor eared for danger less ; all bright my day, 

Peaceful my night: wind, and rain, and tempest, 

The foaming torrent and the roaring tlood 

Refresh’d me weary, and consoled me sad. 

There was not a bleak crag, nor wild ravine, 

Whose hollow roar gave back the thunder’s note, 

Whose seathed and blacken’d shoulder bore impress 

Of the imperious mandate of the Thunderer, 

Swift courier’d by the stern executing flash, 

‘That had not for my spirit lofty secrets 

Of pride, that couusell’d to adventurous enterprise. 

Now, no more. The very dew of heaven 

Falls on my blighted heart to moulder there.” 

The Brothers: a Play, 5 Acts, (Lond., Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; Manchester, Simms 
and Dinham.)—This first production of her 
son is dedicated to his mother ; and very prose, 
though printed in apparently measured lines 
as poetry. 

* Of love’s probation comes stern reality ! 
Black mortification fills our poor hearts, 
And all is lost”— 
is a sample of hundreds of lines so divided, but 
not an iota the more like heroic, or any other 
sort of versification, on that account. 

There is a Fool in this play too, who truly, 
though in round-about phraseology, says :— 

‘* Folly should never intrude ee the feelings when 
their pleasure rests in sadness.” 

A countess will not, she says, ‘ knuckle” to such 

wooing as that of an “ imperative” duke ; and 

the way in which his grace takes the disgrace 

of a refusal may save us from quoting more: 

‘‘ What! shall I, Messina’s duke, be scorn’d thus— 

I, the very head o’ th’ state, her prince, 

Be refused of a vassal?—oh, no! 

It is impossible !—’tis monstrous ! 

To think that I should be denied by a woman! 

Why, the whole world would gape with wonder, 

And point at me as one beneath a man. 

It is false! thou hast garbled thy duty! 

I'll never believe it!” (To his secretary.) 

The use of antiquated and quaint words would 
alone be the ruin of nine-tenths of our modern 
would-be dramatists. Running our eye over a 
few pages of this play, we are repelled by such 
verbiage as follows :— unseasoned hour,” as if 
the hour were a goose or chump of veal: “ thy 
words do breed an itching in my ear,” as if no- 
thing short of a syringe or an aurist could help 
him: 

‘* He who works in strangers’ stithies 
Must in every conscience hope a griming,” 
says the duke, having stabbed his brother and 


* Called Wildfire and Wildman indiscriminately, 








secretary; and, looking down on them, he ob- 
serves of the two bodies: 

** Tlow like a scatter'd dovecot do you lie!’ 
Then enters the secretary’s daughter, who thus 
pathetically expresses her grief: 

“*Much I fear ’tis o’er, 

And I have lost a parent in this here.” 
And “ this here” bids farewell to his “ *fenceless 
maid,” as if hedgeless or palingless would not 


be as applicable ; and she stabs herself to deepen * 


the tragedy. Then comes the countess to the 
other stabbed man (the duke’s brother), to 
whom she was to be married next day; and, 
before she is aware of his accident, gloats over 
her anticipated bliss, assuring her cousin that 
“‘ The greatest boon that God to man has ceeded 
Is the consummation of a happy marriage.” 
She, nevertheless, seems to have but very loose 
ideas of the sacredness of matrimony; for she 
goes on to expound that people may be quite 
as loving and comfortable without the cere- 
mony : 
“ The set form 
Of matrimony is but the outward rule, 
Design’d for fools and triflers, with which to bind 
Their fickle wills to constaney !—for us, 
And hearts like ours, it’s needed not! 
Mar. You say truly ; but you forget 
We play our parts with men, and not with gods; 
And men are mortal, therefore is it needful! 
Con. True, true! and yet methinks 
It was not made but for the incontinent. 
Mar. Ay, good cousin, you are right again! 
But who are not so? Now I, for my part, 
Would rather take the priest’s homily on ’t 
Than a hundred vows of a lover. 
Con. Oh, T would be sworn to Bertrand’s truth ! 
Mar. So would we all, and there’s the mischief.” 
This is queer reasoning for an affianced bride ; 
but the sentiment is only applicable to the man 
she really loves, and not to the duke ; for, when 
he makes a Tarquin attempt upon her, saying, 
“Now, by hell, let wanton purpose out, 
Thou shalt be mine for e’er !” 
she absolutely endeavours to stab herself; but 
allis put to rights in the usual manner—the 
bastard usurping duke is kilt and murdered, 
and four dramatis persone (out of the lot), to- 
gether with the Fool and a Friar, left to en- 
joy themselves in the breathing world. 
Moonshine: a Comedy, in 5 Acts. By Lady 
Ki. S. Wortley. (London, W. S. Johnson.) — 
Played at the Haymarket with considerable 
success, this comedy reads as well as it acted; 
and those portions especially, which ironically 
sported with parliamentary men and usages, 
are equally diverting off the stage. Here the 
fair writer’s own spirit of observation had scope, 
and was not prompted at second-hand from 
hearsay or books ; and she makes way accord- 
ingly. A more pestilent set of bores than the 
majority of young members does not infest so- 
ciety; and we could only wish that the whipcord 
of satire were laid more heavily on their imper- 
tinencies in manners and conversations, so as 
to stop their eternal motions, dumbfound their 
tiresome speeches, and release people from their 
empty gabble about the House; so that we might 
listen to well-informed persons, who really had 
something to say worthy of “ hear, hear!” 
Marion, or the Page; a Play, in 5 Acts. 
(London, C. Mitchell.) —Inscribed to the author 
of Orion, Mr. R. H. Horne, there is some poetry 
in this short tissue of tragic scenes. It is imi- 
tative throughout, in character, situation, and 
language. The Page is another Viola, Sivori 
an Osrick, the Prince Othello, at least in the 
death of his Desdemona-like princess, and An- 
selmo an Iago secundus. A simile of “ speech 
falling like startled dust” puzzles our compre- 
hension; but we quote two passages on pride 
and the life of man (a variation of the seven 
ages) as fair examples of the author’s talents: 
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' AhY Pride is an:unconquerable foe. — 

« ‘Passion: may die of surfeit, Love expire 
Beneath its weight of roses, and Revenge 
May perish in forgiveness? Joy may'sink 
On its own golden couch—pale Falsehood stop 
For lack of anew lie—Remorse may feed 
Upon the heart till it has nought to gnaw, 
And turns its appetite upon the brain, 

Which blazes into madness, and eludes 
“The torturer thus ; but Pride, immortal pride, 
Plants.a fresh wreath upon the ruin’d shrine, 
, And has within itself a vital power, : 
Which stands unbent beneath the weight of sin! 


Pride is a trap for gods, and angels fell therein, 
( * 2 e + * 


(The life of man isa vague dream of folly ;— 

He plays the fvol e’en from his infant days, 

For when a child he doats upon a toy, 

And weeps its loss as in his after years 

He mourns a wife or friend!—and when at school 
Dreads morning, as it brings the daily task ;— 
Thus something like a phantom ever haunts 

His footsteps, throwing gloom upon his path 

) Like a fiend’s shadow !—HHe becomes a man, 

. And lives upon a woman’s smile, and grows 
Joyful or wretched as her humour strays, 
Feeling a sunshine if she smile on him, 
Darkness if on another !—Then perchance 
He passes through this feyer, and the next 
Stage of his madness is the statesman’s dream !— 
Talks to assembled dulness, lives upon 
The noisome breath of brainless citizens, - 

Who call him mad, or wise, as folly prompts.— 

‘Then Avarice grasps him, and he straightway falls 
Body and soul before a heap of gold, 

Which fills him with dismay ;—to this succeeds 

A dream of superstition, ghastlier 

Than livid grins upon a dead man’s face, 

Clothed with the festering mildew of the grave! 
Ani then he weeps, muans, prays, and shapes his face 
‘According to some creed !—at length decay, 

With all its soothing music, creeps upon him, 

And o’er his torpid senses; and he giides 
Insensibly to silence, whence he came!” 

Gawyim Honor: a Tragedy, 5 Acts. By the 
author of “ Waldenberg,”’ “ Jubal,”’ &c. | (Lon- 
don, J.C. West.)—A very pains-taking attempt 

,, (shockingly ill-printed), in which Christian 
chivalry and Judaism are blended as in Crusa- 
ders’ tales; but for the high mark and range of 
the tragic muse, it floats in a much lower at- 
mosphere. Many pleasing thoughts and pretty 
expressions are scattered through the pages, 
and are likely to recommend the effort to Jew- 

"ish readers. 

Strafford: a Tragedy. By John Sterling. 
(London, Moxon).—The whole action of this 
play runs on the wheels of history, and it is in- 
deed little else than history put into dramatic 
dialogue; King Charles, his family, court, and 
officers on the one hand, and the revolutionary 
parliamentarians with their adherents on the 
other, carry on the business in 2 tone not 
elevated into poetry, but correct and appropri- 
ate. There is, therefore, nothing to offend ; but, 
unluckily for the tragic stole, there is as little 
to excite the feelings into human admiration, 


pity, or interest. 





A Christmas Carol, in Prose ; being a Ghost- Story 
of Christmas. By Charles Dickens. With 
Iilustrations by John Leech. Pp. 166. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

ALLITERATION is so prodigious a favourite in 

‘giving titles to books, that we have here a song 

“¢in' prose,” for the sake of euphony. But as 

‘a rose by any other name would smell as sweet, 


every circumstance and sentiment impresses 
the same lesson-— charity and benevolence to- 
wards. our fellow-creatures, and especially at a 


season when general festivity offers so bitter a! 


contrast to the sufferings of want. In all his 
writings, the generous tendency to humanity 
has been one not of the least effective features 
in recommending Dickens to the approbation 
of the world; and this little volume is warmly 
enkindled with the same spirit. It shews the 
innate wretchedness of selfishness, and the hap- 
piness reaped by bestowing happiness on others: 
would to heaven that faith in these truths could 
be inculcated so as to produce more of practi- 
cal results, not at Christmas alone, but through- 
out the year—the year, with all its varying sea- 
sons, only one winter to the poor! We should 
not like to weaken the effect of this “ Carol” 
by encroaching on the apparitions which Mar- 
ley’s ghost conjures up for the redemption of 
his surviving partner ; but we cannot resist the 
temptation to copy the portrait of that indivi- 
dual himself, which is executed in the best man- 
ner of the Pickwick, Nickleby, and the Old Man 
in the Curiosity-Shop school. 

“Scrooge never painted out Old Marley’s 
name. There it stood, years afterwards, above 
the warehouse door: Scrooge and Marley. The 
firm was known as Scrooge and Marley. Some- 
times people new to the business called Scrooge 
Scrooge, and sometimes Marley; but he an- 
swered to both names: it was all the same to 
him. Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at 
the grindstone, Scrooge! a squeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old 
sinner! Hard and sharp as flint, from which 
no steel had ever struck out generous fire; se- 
cret, and self-contained, and solitary as an 
oyster. The cold within him froze his old fea- 


tures, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his | 


cheek, stiffened his gait, made his eyes red, 
his thin lips. blue, and spoke out shrewdly in 
his grating voice. A frosty rime was on his 
head, and on his eyebrows, and his wiry chin. 


He carried his own low temperature always | 


about with him; he iced his office in the dog- 
days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christ- 
mas, External heat and cold had little influ- 
ence on Scrooge. No warmth could warm, nor 
wintry weather chill him. No wind that blew 
was bitterer than he, no falling snow was more 
intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less 
open to entreaty. Foul weather didn’t know 
where to have him. ‘The heaviest rain, and 
snow, and hail, and sleet, could boast of the 
advantage over him in only one respect,—they 
often ‘came down’ handsomely, and Scrooge 
never did. Nobody ever stopped him in the 
street to say, with gladsome looks, ‘ My dear 
Scrooge, how are you? when will you come to 
see me?’ No beggars implored him to bestow 
a trifle; no children asked him what it was 
o’clock; no man or woman ever once in all his 
life inquired the way to such a place, of Scrooge. 
Even the. blindmen’s dogs appeared to know 
him ; and when they saw him coming on, would 
tug their owners into doorways and up courts ; 





and then would wag their tails, as though they 


‘we may as well take our most popular author’s | said, ‘ No eye at all is better than an evil eye, 
Christmas ghost-story, without cavil or objection, | dark master!’ But what did Scrooge care? It 
by the appellation it has pleased him to bestow | was the very thing he liked. To edge his way 


upon it. 


to the purpose, and something worthy of the 


‘writer's fame, and the acceptance of the pub- | 
The story is of aj and his nephew is also well done; but it is in 


lic.’ So it will be found. 


callous old miser, whose conversion is brought | 


We might be pretty sure that it was | along the crowded paths of life, warning all | 
‘something good, something original, something | human sympathy to keep its distance, was what | 


the knowing ones call ‘nuts’ to Scrooge.” 
His clerk at 15s. a week is equally well drawn, 


the many touches df nature; in such sketches 


about by the ghostly tale, so feelingly told and | as Tiny Tim, in vivid imagery, and in the ge- 
‘“so poignantly applied by the author. The na-/nuine enforcement of the great golden rule 
tural and supernatural are finely blended; and} throughout, that this most seasonable little 


ae a 
book claims to be numbered among the best 
that could adorn and improve. ‘the enfoymenits 
of a recurring annual period at once social and 
sacred, 





Puss in Boots. Illustrated by Otto Speckter, 
London, J.. Murray. 
THE true story of Puss in Boots -has always 
been a prime favourite: with : us, not only on 
account of its likelihood and nature, but on ac- 
count of its high morat bearing and justice. Jt 
has evidently been the grand design of the au. 
thor, in the garb of the most delightful fiction, 
to plead the cause’ of an animal always eruelly 
persecuted, and generally libelled without sense 
or reason by the vast majority of mankind, 
The Cat has been taken under: his strony pro- 
tection, and all its acts and adventures in boots 
(imagined merely to demonstrate that aug. 
| mented powers would lead to increased benc- 
ficence) tend to prove its readiness, wisdom, 
courage, and fidelity. This is as it ought to be; 
and it would have done honour to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, if it 
pursued a similar course; but, except in one 
instance, we do not remember to have heard 
of its interference to protect the feline race 
from the atrocities daily and hourly perpe- 
trated upon them. ‘The very absurd notion of 
their having nine lives, which has been so fatal 
to them, has never been clearly and substan- 
tially shewn to be a vulgar error; and whilst 
people lavish their fondness and caresses on 
every species of dog (some of them utterly brute 
; and worthless), there is not one in a hundred to 
| be kind to poor useful puss. Yet when did puss 
| ever go mad, and bite men, women, children, 
| master, mistress, playmate, and all other living 
| creatures, as dogs do so often every summer 
and autumn? But if puss has no favourable 
star in the heavens, no Sirius to rule over its 
destinies, neither has it any Cat-days to be 
made memorable by excessive heat and rabies, 
as the Dog-days have. A dog may snarl and 
| worry, and worse, almost without being found 
| fault with, however ill-natured; but if a cat, 
in playfulness and affection, happen to scratch 
you (and it cannot help having claws), there 
is such an uproar, such a banging of the inno- 
cent offender, and such denunciations of its 
treachery and wickedness, that one migbt fancy 
it was a fiend in fur, instead of a pretty domes- 
tic and attached companion. And who catches 
mice and rats? ‘Teach a dog Billy to do it, 





| and the world rings with his exploits; whilst 


nobody notices the industrious and wakeful cat, 
with lustrous eyes, watching through the dark- 
est and coldest midnight hours to rid the house 
of these vermin: not brought to it in a bag and 
thrown into a scapeless pit to be nipped to 
death, but sagaciously and bravely caught in 
their own haunts, “ red-hand” as the saying is, 
or flagrante delicto, as we have it, though in 
Dog-Latin. Well might the rats and mice 
adopt the Mackintosh arms and motto: 
* Toche not ye cat bot the glove.” 


But our sincere love of cats, increased by se- 
veral heartfelt mutual attachments (some of 
them, alas, awaking now sad memories), and our 
sympathies for their endurances from kitten- 
hood to old tom or tabbyism, must not divert us 
from saying a few words about this excellent 
elucidation of their merits, The textis known 
to every intelligent and classic reader; and 
it is only of the pictorial performances of M. 
Speckter that we need to speak. The whole 
dozen of them please us vastly, from the de- 
lectable title-page to the last courtly scene, 





where there is (thanks to, puss!) no rating, 
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anda Dogberry and dog are superbly intro- 
duced to display, tlie triumph of merit. In 
Jate 6, puss puts us wonderfully in mind of 
the likeness of Napoleon at St. Helena; but 
perhaps the most comic are puss being mea- 
sured for and'pwlling’ onthe boots. The deli- 
cate incident ofthe miller’s son being found by 
the king ‘and princess, like Musidora, bathing 
and unclothed, is! treated with uncommon pro- 
prietyforsartists are somewhat addicted to 
run riot.on'such subjects; and the finale of the 
magician isa-sublime study of natural science. 
But we have:ho occasion to particularise. Mr. 
Lewis Haghe has transferred the German de- 
signs to stone in. a very able and characteristic 
style; and the book:is a book for kindly holy- 
day remembrances. 








Young England's Little Library. London, 
Orr and Co. 
“ Young England here means, England’s happy young, 
Her dear light-hearted children.” 

Axp the Little Library prepared for them is 
a neat packet of thirteen gay-looking ‘small 
books,” not on “great subjects,’ as those we 
recently reviewed, but on instructive, interest- 
ing, and droll matters, adapted in most respects 
to the capacities of children from three to eight 
or nine years old. They form a pretty Christ- 


mas or New-year’s gift, The tales of the two’ Caloric; its 


volumes: by Mary Howitt are taken from the 
German, and are-charming—religious, yet in- 
nocently mirthful: they are called, “The fa- 
vourite Pupil,’ and “ Picture of the Virgin.” 
Mrs. S. C. Hall has contributed also two vo- 
lumes to the Library—“ Little Chatterbox,” 
and “ Number One;"’ the first a capital tale 
for the little ones. Children are very quick in 
applying stories of this kind, and the chatterbox 
cap will fit too generally not to be put on many 
atiny head. ‘Number One’’ is also a good 
tale, exhibiting selfishness in dark colours. Al- 
bert Smith's one volume, “ Jack Halliday, with 
something about his Sister,”’ is a merry recital, 
alternately in prose and verse, with comic illus- 
trations, large heads and little bodies, funny 
faces laughing, crying, frightened, &c. &e. 
Mischievous Jack Halliday will most assuredly 
meet with many little patrons. ‘Adam the 
Gardener,” “ Princess Narina and her Silver 
Shoes,” and ‘‘ Perseverance,” are by Mr. Clarke. 
The first is a gardener’s manual for the twelve 
months of the year, and directs how to prepare 
the ground, what and when to sow, and plant, 
and prune. To follow some of the instructions 
would require wiser heads and stronger hands 
than those of “ Young England ;” but there are 
others more simple, and in them every posses- 
sor of a bit of a garden of his own will find all 
the information requisite for its culture. The 
second is a pretty fairy and spirit tale; but the 
third we do not like—the child equivocates at 
the offset, and the events are too improbable. 
“Glory,” by G. Gaspey, is a spirited narrative 
of passages of war during the siege of Badajos ; 
also of the taking and burning of Moscow. “ The 
Savoyard Boy,” adapted from the German by J. 
D, Huas, is a pleasant and eventful history. 
“The Curiosities of Nature and Art,” two vols., 
by Mr. Adam Stock, do not come up to our views 
of children’s books so completely as many of 
the foregoing. ‘They treat of several wonders 


of architecture, and phenomena of land and sea, 
nature’s fireworks and waterworks; but in a 
manner to lead to the conviction of hurried ex- 
tract, and not the careful suiting of the means to 
the end proposed. Though last not least comes | 
“ Drolleries,” by F. W. N. Bailey, so clever in 
The “ Berry big Nigger,” and 


versification. 


“The Man that could not commit Suicide,’ 
smack of originality. The others are old jokes 
in prose made new in arrangement and rhyme. 





Whimsicalities ; a Periodical Gathering. By T. 
Hood, 2 vols. Illustrated by Leech. Lond. 
Colburn. 

“ Wuetner they deserved reprinting or re- 

pressing, must be determined between the pub- 

lic and the literary court of review,” says the 
preface with uncalled-for diffidence. What! re- 
press two volumes of ‘I’, Hood’s—and at Christ- 
mas too, when people want to enjoy themselves, 
and laugh, and be merry, reading to each other 
every now and then some story or passage that 
has tickled their diaphragm past solitary con- 
tainment? No, no; we and the public will re- 
joice over this “ Gathering,” and be taught by 
the retrospect what we have to expect in pro- 
spect. Most of the papers have already ap- 
| peared in the New Monthly Magazine, and been 
| welcomed in that popular miscellany. But still 
| they are read to advantage when collected to- 
|gether; and the longer pieces in particular 
| have a greater relish and homogeneity about 
|them. Original thought and able execution per- 
| vade the whole; and a more pleasing holyday 
| literary recreation could not well be concocted. 








| 
Mechanical, Chemical, and Vital 
| Agencies in the Phenomena of Nature. By 
| §. L. Metcalfe, M.D., of Transylvania Uni- 
versity. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Pickering. 
, We should be sorry to abuse the power of freedom 
of expression which the anonymous reviewer un- 
| doubtedly possesses, in order to damp by caustic 
' severity that enthusiasm which, however mis- 
| judging, has for its object the improvement of 
—_ knowledge. We believe, from the in- 
ternal evidence of the book before us, that the 
| author is animated by such an enthusiasm ; but 
|we fear that, like that of many others, it will 
‘be unproductive. 
| The object of this treatise, if we understand it 
rightly, is to prove that caloric is the one essen- 
| tial primum mobile—the original source of all 
| physical power. We have heard the same thing 
|advanced by other authors for electricity, for 
| chemical affinity, &c., and with as much rea- 
| son; in fact, the various forces of nature are so 
| blended, so merged into one another, that the 
'mind is with difficulty restrained from fixing 
upon one, and assuming (for it is an assump- 
| tion) that it is the cause of all the rest. 

We regret that so much well-intentioned la- 
| bour should have been thrown away. ‘The vo- 
|lumes before us shew an extensive reading— 
'a collation of many of the most valuable phy- 
sical researches of eminent philosophers; and 
| yet we believe that no reader will rise from the 
| perusal of them with any definite idea of what 
| points are sought to be established by the au- 
| thor in respect of these several researches. 

The material theory of caloric—which, of late 
years, has, in a great measure, given way to the 
undulatory or mctive—is strenuously advocated 
in these volumes. ‘The following are the argu- 
ments advanced by Dr. Metcalfe, and considered 
conclusive ip its favour :— 

“ But that caloric does not consist in mere 
motion or vibration among the particles of pon- 
derable matter, would appear from the follow- 
ing considerations:—]. That it may be added 
to and subtracted from other bodies, and mea- 
| sured with mathematical precision, as all good 
thermometers demonstrate. 2. That it aug- 
ments the volume of bodies, which are again 





of all other bodies, in an endless variety of 
ways. 4. That it passes by radiation through 
the most perfect vacuum that can be formed by 
means of the air-pump, in which it produces 
the same effects on the thermometer as in the 
atmosphere, 5, That it exerts mechanical and 
chemical forces which. nothing can restrain, as 
in volcanoes, the explosion of gunpowder and 
other fulminating compounds. 6. That it ope- 
rates in a sensible manner on the nervous;sys- 
tem, producing intense pain and disorganisation 
of the tissues when in excess. But if caloric 
were a mere property or quality, how could ic 
be taken from one body and added to another ? 
Or if it augment the volume of other bodies, 
must it not its-If have volume, occupy space, 
and therefore be a material agent? Would it 
not be mere jargon to speak of the radiation, 
reflection, convection, and conduction of a mere 
quality, or immaterial property? And if ca- 
loric were only the effect of vibratory motion 
among the particles of ponderable matter, how 
could it radiate from hot bodies without the 
simultaneous transition of the vibrating par- 
ticles? But itis certain that when iron, copper, 
aud other metals, are heated to any tempera- 
ture below the point of ignition; like boiling 
water, they give off caloric freely, without any 
sensible loss of ponderable matter.” 

These propositions are not badly stated; 
but we believe wat the motive- theory will 
apply to every one of them equally well with 
the material, the more especially as the au- 
thor admits (p. 278) “ that there is no such 
thing as a perfect vacuum in nature.” Tf, then, 
matter be every where, motion of this om- 
nipresent matter will produce every effect in 
the above list; for instance, the answer to the 
last query would be, that the radiation of heat 
is effected, not by the transmission of the par- 
ticles of iron, copper, &c., but by undulations 
of the surrounding air or other matter. We 
do not, however, intend here to discuss the 
question, or even to express our opinion on it: 
it has been, and probably will be, frequently 
investigated. We only wish to assure the au- 
thor, that points which he regards as conclusive 
have not been overlooked by minds fully com- 
petent to judge of them, and who have yet taken 
opposite views. 

The author very innocently and, we firmly 
believe, without the least notion of arrogance, 
disposes of Newton and others ejusdem generis, 
when their views do not accord with his own. 
The following passage will not afford a bad 
instance of his style :— 

“Tt is still a problem with philosophers, 
whether the particles of bodies are drawn to- 
gether or pressed together. Newton supposed 
that the ather, which J have shewn to be iden- 
tical with thes cause of heat, was more rare 
within the substanée of dense than light bodies; 
and more dense in the spaces beyond them than 
around their particles, by which they are pressed 
together. But J have shewn the reverse of this 
to be the fact;—that a cubic inch of carburetted 
hydrogen, which is eight times the specific gra- 
vity of simple hydrogen, contains a greater 
amount of ethereal matter around its particles, 
because they are larger, and have a stronger 
attraction for it. For the same reason, equal 
volumes of olefiant gas contain more of the 
igneous zether around its atoms than light car- 
buretted hydrogen; while the vapours, of alco- 
ho!, zther, napthalin, etherine, and many other 
saseous bodies, attract and retain around their 
particles still larger quantities, corresponding 
with their greater size. J have proved that when 





reduced in size by its abstraction. 3. That it 


chlorine, or the vapours of carbon, sulphur, 


| modifics the forms, properties, and conditions | phosphorus, &c. are brought into contact with 
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hydrogen, they diminish its elastic force by 
withdrawing from it a portion of its caloric; 
and that all gaseous bodies are combined che- 
mically, with contraction of volume, by virtue 
of their attraction for caloric, for the same 
reason that steam, ammoniacal gas, and the 
vapours of alcohol, ether, nitrous acid, hydro- 
cyanic acid, &c. are condensed by contact with 
cold water, and chemically united with the 
water. J have shewn in the foregoing chapters 
that the atoms of all bodies are surrounded with 
subtile and active matter, without which they 
could neither approximate nor recede from each 
other; consequently, would be passive and mo- 
tionless; that the various forces, movements, 
and changes of form which bodies undergo, are 
determined by the relative proportions of zthe- 
real and ponderable matter of which they are 
composed ; that when the active principle pre- 
dominates, they are decomposed, or expanded 
into gases, vapours, or even flame, which is 
luminous ether; but that when the ratio of 
gravitating matter predominates, its attraction 
for caloric counteracts its self-repulsive force, 
by which gases are chemically united into va- 
pours, with contraction of volume and diminu- 
tion of elasticity, or condensed into liquids and 
solids.” 

Here and there the author makes some ob- 
servations not deficient in sagacity. The fol- 
lowing remarks on a subject which has awak- 
ened and will awaken very profound thoughts, 
are worth quoting: 

“ That the inertia of matter is a philosophical 
fiction, because there is nothing quiescent in 
nature, or which possesses the power of not 
acting—neither in the starry heavens nor in 
the frame of the earth. The sun revolves on 
his axis, and planets around the sun. The air, 
the ocean, and the solid ground, are for ever 
in motion. The molecules of plants and ani- 
mals are in a state of rapid circulation and 
change. Yea, the invisible atoms of inorganic 
matter are in a state of perpetual oscillation 
and transformation.” 

The first volume having been devoted to the 
inorganic sciences, the second takes up physi- 
ology and medicine. In this, as in the first, 
there is a great deal of research; and the vo- 
lume is not without interest, from the number 
of curious facts and opinions collected there, 
from those of Plato to O'Connell, from Hip- 
pocrates to Dr. James Clark. 

The following is not a bad specimen of our 
author’s physiological dogmas : 

“This much is absolutely certain, that all 
the cardinal symptoms of every constitutional 
fever may be traced to a loss or deficient sup- 
ply of the animating principle, and a vitiated 
state of the blood. For I have demonstrated 
that so long as the blood is in a condition to 
combine with the solids and maintain the va- 
rious secretions, there can be no preternatural 
temperature of the body; because the vital 
heat is transferred to the several tissues, and 
expended in preserving their activity, as fas: 
as it is obtained by respiration; and that all 
constitutional diseases are inwariably attended 
with more or less fever, except when respira- 
tion is too far diminished to produce reaction, 
as in cholera, cold plague, the worst forms otf 
typhus, tetanus, hydrophobia, and other low 
diseases.” 

The words J have shewn, I have proved, I have 
demonstrated, occur in nearly every other page 
of the book, we believe it to be an innocent 
species of egotism; but its frequent recurrence 
will, if his book be reviewed by others, subject 
the author to much rougher handling than ours. 
We strongly and sincerely recommend Dr. 


we. 





Metcalfe to leave theory to other hands (there 
are few for whom it is not too slippery), and 
prove to mankind his knowledge of nature by 
using the best touchstone both of nature and 
of knowledge—experiment. 





Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt; from Observations in 1839. By G. 
H. Wathen, architect. With Illustrations 
from original Sketches. Svo, pp. 272. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

THE most curious and original part of this 

work is a preliminary chapter on the ROYAL 

OVALS, or the hieroglyphic names of Egyptian 

kings, which were commonly inscribed within 

an oval ring. The signs composing these names 
had hitherto been supposed to express the 
particular titles of the monarch, or to be pho- 
netic characters, forming, like so many letters, 
his proper name. But Mr. Wathen, who does 
not appear, however, to have been long enough 


in Egypt to acquire very great experience, con- | 


tends that they were much more than this. By 
analysis of the known hieroglyphic names of 
the Ptolemies, he infers that these symbols ex- 
pressed descent, family alliance, and dominion ; 
that they were, in short, singularly analogous 
to the bearings or charges in modern coat- 
armour; which, he thinks, may possibly be 
traced back to this hieroglyphic blazon of Egypt. 
The application of this key to the names of the 
ancient monarchs leads, as he thinks, to several 
curious results, and throws a twilight over the 
darkest and remotest periods of Egyptian his- 
tory. For instance: ithas been remarked as 
singular, that, while repeated allusion is made 
in Scripture to the cavalry of Egypt, the an- 
cient paintings scarcely present an instance of 
an Egyptian horseman, though chariots are 
very commonly introduced in their numerous 
battle-scenes. But on examining their ovals, 
it now appears, that most of the kings of Egypt 
who figure in sacred history were of Ethiopian 
descent, or at least were related to the royal 
family of Ethiopia. Hence we may conclude 
that the cavalry consisted of their Ethiopian 
allies or subjects. 

We have another elucidation of Scripture 
story in the oval of Shishak, king of Egypt, 
who took Jerusalem and plundered the temple 
in the reign of Rehoboam. The army with 
which he then invaded Judea is said to have 
consisted in part of Ethiopians. This fact, chro- 
nicled by the Jewish historian twenty-eight cen- 
turies ago, is, according to our author, curi- 


ously confirmed by the very name of the Egyp- | 


tian monarch examined under this new light; 
one of the signs or characters within his oval 
being the ‘ Crown of the upper country.” By 
the process of genealogical interpretation, then, 
we are taught to conclude that Shishak was 
descended from the reigning family of Ethio- 
pia—that this country probably formed part 
of his dominions—and consequently that the 
army with which he made his irruption into 
Asia would have comprised a large body of 
Ethiopians. Thus the monumental records of 
Thebes, after outliving thirty centuries, may 
shed a new light on the coeval writings of He- 
brew sages. 

The work contains an argumentative disser- 
tation on Egyptian chronology. Here the writer 
diverges far from the beaten track, and ad- 
vances opinions which are plausible, and which, 
if true, would materially affect most of what 
has of late been written on Egyptian antiquity. 
By a variety of independent arguments he ar- 
rives at this conclusion—that the dynasty of 
Cheops, the detested and sacrilegious tyrant 


———— 
be founded the great pyramid, was, by way 
of posthumous punishment, erased from the 
national archives; that this erasure occasioned 
the doubt and obscurity which have for ages 
shrouded the memory of these monarchs; that 
the era to which Herodotus and Diodorus rofer 
this dynasty (namely the tenth century B.C.) 
though irreconcilable with Manetho’s chronicle, 
is nevertheless the true one; and that conse. 
quently the great pyramids, instead of being 
the most ancient edifices in Egypt, as generally 
believed, are in fact almost the latest remaining 
works of the Pharaohs. i 
According to this new chronology, Cheops 
flourished within thirty or forty years of Shi- 
shak’s return to Egypt, laden with the almost 
incredible sums which had been amassed in 
the Jewish temple by David and Solomon, 
Hence, then, we are to understand from what 
treasury Cheops and his next successors drew 
the immense sums expended on their three 
great pyramids, “ the erection of one of which 
might have drained a kingdom of half its 
| wealth,” 
| The very peculiarities of their structure 
seem alone sufficient to render it highly im- 
probable that these wonderful buildings date 
| from the very infancy of the Egyptian king- 
'dom. The constructive difficulties overcome 
| in the erection of the great pyramid were very 
considerable; the masonry is perhaps the best 
in Egypt; the huge blocks of granite forming 
| the casing of the sepulchral chamber had to be 
| transported several hundred miles—from the 
Ethiopian frontier to the apex of the delta. 
This is not the only point in which Mr, 
Wathen dissents from the orthodox creed of 
Egyptian antiquaries. Near the village of 
Beni Hassan, in middle Egypt, as our readers 
well know, are several sepulchral grottoes hewn 
in the face of the cliffs, and commanding an 
interesting view of the fertile valley of Egypt, 
the broad sweep of the noble river, and the 
barrier of white desert hills on the opposite 
bank. These grottoes, and the paintings, still 
in excellent preservation, on the walls within, 
have been expatiated upon by every Egyptian 
tourist and antiquary. Here, if we remember 
right, Champollion remained several weeks 
with his corps of artists, taking (Gallicé) accu- 
rate copies of every thing of interest. These 
grottoes have hitherto been regarded as among 
the oldest remains in Egypt. In their archi- 
tectural design, it was fancied we beheld the 
germ of the Doric order. One of the subjects 
| on the walls was thought to be commemorative 
of the arrival of Joseph’s brethren, and their 
| presentation to some chieftain. The paintings 
| generally are remarkable as being scarcely 
equalled for interest by any in Egypt; and 
| they have furnished authority for very much 
| of what has been advanced by Wilkinson, Ro- 
| sellini, and others, on the arts, manufactures, 
| customs, and domestic habits of Egypt at the 
j earliest period. All these authorities Mr. Wa- 
| then boldly assails. He urges that the archi- 
| tectural style and arrangement of these grottoes 
jrenders the idea of this extreme patriarchal 
antiquity wholly untenable; and from such in- 
ternal evidence, and arguments drawn from 
| history, and an examination of other Egyptian 
| monuments, he concludes that they date from 
the reign of Nectanebo, the last of the Pharaohs, 
and almost contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. According to this interpretation, the 
supposed prototype of the Doric sinks into a 
rude imitation of the Greek order (which had 
before this attained its zenith under Pericles) ; 
and Joseph’s brethren assume the less interest- 
ing character of Nectanebo’s Persian prisoners. 
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Arts and manufactures, manners and amuse- 
ments, which we had believed to have been 
common when Abraham fed his flocks in Ca- 
naan, or, at Jeast, when Joseph was lord over 
Egypt, by this hypothesis are referred tothe more 
artificial age of Alexander, when the Egyp- 
tians had for ages been familiar with all the 
elegant refinements of civilised life. 

Having thus briefly pointed out the chief 
features of a volume which dissents so much 
from received opinions and interpretations, we 
shall leave it with readers to determine upon 
which side they will pin their antiquarian faith ; 
for which purpose we may, without presump- 
tion, say, they will find the best published data 
from every source of information in the columns 
of the Literary Gazette. R 





POETRY. 

PortRY, like the Drama, flourishes, in publica- 
tion, for want of food. The more blanks there 
are in the lottery, the more numerous and the 
more desperate are the adventurers. Dolphins 
and swans might be melodious in dying, but 
then they departed in good case and condition ; 
and their ruling passion is nothing to compare 
with the destitution-music uttered all around 
us at the present day. 

Records of Scenery, §c. By the Hon. Julia 
Augusta Maynard. 8vo, pp. 191. London, 
Saunders and Otley.—Pretty, pleasing exer- 
cises for a young lady of poetical mind, but 
scarcely such performances as warranted col- 
lection in a volume for a public appeal. 

“ Though gone the grandeur of Siddonian age— 

Though Kean no longer emulates the rage 

Of guilty Richard, in his fiercest mood, 

When redly gorged with fratricidal blood” 
Mdlle. Rachel restores tragedy to the stage: 
but these lines are poor in composition, and 
erroneous in grammar. The next little poem 
is “ Midnight,’ where we see at a glance— 

* Pale o’er the soul the memories of the past 

Live in each beam (?) and tremble on each blast!” 
And what mean-such reflections as these? 

“Lo! Greece so mighty when her sons were free 

Sons whose blood flow’d upon Thermopyle! 

Spirits that urged their charging valour on 

To slay the Persian host at Marathon.” 

And of Trafalgar we read: 
“The battle rages—fiercely shine 
The flashing sabres through each line.” 


As a climax we give entire 
“ King Otho, and the Torture in Greece. 

Inhuman king—barbarian of the age— 

Thou mark of blood upon historic page! 

More cruel far than rudest Goth of old— 

More base than savage I{un, who slew for gold! 

They err’d in ignorance, the spirit’s night, 

But ¢hou art black in age of gospel light. 

Thy sceptred sway o’er Greece hast thou abused, 

Thou scourge of man! Dark torture hast thou used— 

The rack, the screw, to agonise thy kind, 

And o’er thee Mercy her pure sway resign’d. 

Borne early from a far less genial clime, 

To reign a monarch o’er the wrecks sublime 

Of ancient grandeur—o’er a fertile land, 

To bid its fruits from industry expand, 

To shed the rays of peace and joy around, 

And bid all social harmony resound ; 

To wipe each tear, to sheathe the gory steel, 

To bid Hope live, Oppression’s wounds to heal. 

But thou didst even worse than turban’d Turk, 

With blood still lowing from his reeking dirk ; 

With thee arose o’er Greece a deadlier star 

Than that which shone o’er Othman scimitar !” 

We always regret when we see the love of 
pure sentiment and generous feelings betray 
the young and enthusiastic into the peril of 
attempting poetry; for it is vexatious to wit- 
ness the amiable and virtuous exposing their 
true heart-feelings to pity’s near relative, con- 
tempt. 


Studies of Sensation and Event: Poems. By 


Fox.—But here is a cat of another colour, and 
a strange wild cat itis. Ebenezer is a bard at 
all in the ring; and it is long since we encoun- 
tered a minion of the moon so original in sub- 
ject, thought, and expression. It was said of 
Oliver Goldsmith that he touched no subject 
which he did not adorn; and it may be said of 
Ebenezer Jones that he handles no subject 
which he does not make ridiculous. He is 
wonderful in his way. The apparition of the 
Christmas waits suggests to him that he 
‘* Had heard the ungovernable Sea 

Earth’s quietness loud scorn ; 
Had mark’d afar his raging radianey, 
And proudly, in his pride, had felt that he [the Sea] 

And I [Jones] were twain god-born!!!” 
But even beyond this apprehension, and the 
beauty of the “ under-uttering hush of snow,” was 
one other beauty which did glow more beauti- 
ful, of which he says: 

‘* Even now, bending low, 

T adore /o it again.” 
And what do you think it was but the holyday- 
waits, playing, we doubt not, “ Molly put the 
kettle on!” Of all the nonsense-verse trash 
we ever read is “ Emily.” Here is a bit of 
description : 
“Oh, listen, nymphs! to my distress— 

Tell, Emily! tell what wild desire 

Throbs all my veins, and yet confess 

I would not lose the glorious fire. 

Oh, listen, nymphs! in sunny wind 

Emily on the lawn reclined ; 

One of her beauteous arms was wound 

Embracingly her pillow round; 

Iler face and bosom, ’neath the sky, 

Backwardly loll’d, in smiles did lie ; 

Her face and bosom upward bending,” &e. &e. 


Her “ limbs, like waves, did lift and flow,” 
and then she awoke, and the enamoured Ebe- 
nezer glided towards and knelt down beside 
her (like Miss Tuffit’s great spider) : 
« To list the birds, 

To watch the sky like her, I strove, 

But could not, ail my life did love: 

f could but gaze her blissful cheek— 

The heaven of her brow I could but seck.” 


Which, however, seemed to discompose the fair 
lady ; for 
‘* Her bosom heaved, her throat did swell, 

Around her mouth a new smile grew ; 

Gasping, I sank upon the ground, 

Powerless of sign, or sight, or sound.” 
And what happened thereon is so delightfully 
absurd, that we cannot resist the story of the 
poet’s adventures with her gown-tail: 


“Upon that ground her robe was spread, 
And on that robe was lain my head ; 
Into its fulds, burningly yearning, 
My lips went, pouring kisses, till 
1 shook with ecstacy, and felt 
The pulses of my life sink still, 
And every energy to melt. 
Time was not then; how long I lay 
In that sweet death, not mine to say ; 
From ‘neath my cheek did something move— 
Arising was my worshipp'd love : 
Swift to my mind a strange thought darted, 
And wildly to my fect | started, 
* Where lay my cheek ?’ I, trembling, said— 
Back three steps stepp’d the blushing maid : 
A short soft laugh betray’d her joy, 
Iler fingers with their rings did toy, 
With smiling eyes the ground she eyed, 
And ‘ on my foot’ her voice replied. 
‘Then forward that divinest foot, 
With the same short soft laugh she put: 
I saw the sandals gaily lacing 
Its gracefully arch’d instep; yearn’d— 
Whilst sportively the flowers displacing, 
It stroked slow the turf, whilst turn’d 
Its smooth round ankle, very slowly, 
Its inside curve out, askingly— 
That it and I again were lowly, 
My cheek upon it taskingly ; 
My lips again its smoothness pressing, 
While conscious what they were caressing. 
Oh! doubt not how I strove to gain 
Emily’s grace; all, all was vain— 


Laughter alone was her reply. 





Ebenezer Jones. 8vo, pp. 203. London, C. 


‘I die,’ I moan’d~she whisper’d, ‘ die.’” 


Hudibras has it not better : 


** Madam, I do, as is my duty, : 
Worship the shadow of your shoe-tie.” 


But Ebenezer beats Butler far more in the se- 
quel: 


“ Still smiling smiles, she backward drew, 
And bade me stay, and homeward flew. 
Upon the couch where she had lain 
I sprang; it but increased my pain; 
And where her check had press’d the pillow 
I buried mine; a little billow 
Of dew gemm’d velvet told me where 
Her breath had fallen, and of her hair 
I found the odour: far 1 flew— 

Still she pursues, and still I her pursue. 
Oh! when was wretchedness like mine? 
Never may I be self-forgiven : 
Encouch’d upon that fuot divine, 

Yet ignorant that I was in heaven!” 


So much for Eb, fancying himself, poor de- 
mented creature, within a foot of it! 


We might multiply examples of almost every 
sort of folly; but will only quote two or three 
stanzas on different themes to add to the sur- 
prise of readers that ever such stuff was printed 
and published. The Railroad: 
‘““Why! why to yon arch do the people drift, 
Like a sea hurrying in to a cavern’s rift, 
Or like streams to a whirlpool streaming swift ? 
*Tis the railroad! 
Each street and each causeway endeth there, | _ 
And the whole of their peoples may step one stair 
Down from the arch, and a power shal! bear 
Them swifter than wind from the mighty lair.” 
A fickle Mistress is thus addressed : 
“You would shrink, but to me, when mine eyes love 
did fight ; : 
When this arm clasp’d you round, ’midst your ravish- 
ing hair, P 3.3 
On this bosom loll’d your head, while unhidingly there 
Your face turn’d to mine with such restful repair— 
God! then how I dived in your eyes’ surging light! 
Lelia! once say you are sad for me.” 
Rain: 
“ Dark as the night, it spreadeth its wings 
Slow and silently up on the hills ; 
Then sweeps o’er the vale, like a steed that springs 
From the grasp of a thousand wills.” 
But we conclude with what the writer calls a 
“* Whimper of awakening passion:” 
“Your hands were a tent for mine eyes, 
As low in your lap I was lain ; 
And I thought as I gazed at my skies, 
I will never know other again. 
You sang, and your voice through me waved 
Such rapture, I heard myself say, 
‘ Oh here is the heaven I have craved, 
Never hence will I wander astray.’ 
As I lay in your lap, your limbs gave 
Such beautiful smooth rest to me, 
I told you that thus to be slave 
I would never consent to be free. 
3ut now mine eyes under their tent, 
Think such distance from yours, love! is wrong 3 
And my mouth wants your mouth to be sent 
Down to him, all undrest, love! of song.” 
The next and last verse is indecent, and so we 
leave it with Ebenezer; upon whom it will be 
well that a jury de lunatico inquirendo never sit, 
and we on that jury. 

1. Ballads, and other Poems. By H. W. Long- 
fellow. 2. Voices ofthe Night. Thesame. Lon- 
don, E. Moxon. — These selected reprints of 
American poetry present many sweet and grace- 
ful compositions to the reader ; and those who 
love the muse will feel indebted to the London 
publisher for having enabled them to enjoy 
more fully and altogether the many pieces 
which have been so much admired in a scat- 
tered form. 





The Phreno- Magnet, §c. Edited by T. Spencer 
Hall. Nos. 7,8, and 9. London, R. Tyas. 
Tus little periodical continues to afford a va- 
riety of curious matters connected with animal 
and phreno-magnetism—still, however, often of 
a very speculative and hypothetical character. 
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What is called an apparent reversion of the 
supposed laws of optics, in No. 7, was a purely 
physiological phenomenon, and had nothing to 
dowith the mathematicallaws of optical science; 
and we. have ourselves long ago called attention 
to the curious memoir of Sir H. Marsh on 
animal luminousness. We wish, however, to 
call particular attention to an experiment, well 
worthy of repetition and of careful examination, 
stated to have been made by Dr. R. W. Gibbes 
(No. 8, p..229). The doctor, having procured 
along and delicate needle, and made a strong 
effort. as, if throwing off something from the 
fingers, bringing them at the same time care- 
fully, to the needle, and avoiding to produce 


vibration, of the air, found his right hand repel | 


the north pole of the needle and attract the 
south. pole, while the left hand attracted the 
north and repelled the south pole. It is ob- 
vious that such an experiment, if properly at- 
tested, and established by repetition, opens a 
wide field for physiological inquiry. On the 
subject of animal magnetism, we have received 
the copy of a Bediurd paper, professing to ex- 
pose the errors of such investigations from ex- 
periments made in public in that city. We 
cannot. enter into any such controversies; but 
beg to remark, that these experiments, which 
consisted in openly magnetising certain organs 
in front, while opposing organs were secretly 
magnétised in the rear, were very unphilosophi- 
cally conducted, and prove nothing, except it 
be th? antagonism of influences. Thé subject 
we find adverted to in the 8th Number of the 
Phreno- Magnet, but scarcely in the spirit which 
We think desirable. Even truth cannot always 


be’ forced upon the world; it is obliged, like 
other things, to abide time and tide. 





Life in the Ranks. By Sergeant-Major Taylor, 
author of “Scenes and Adventures in Aff- 
ghanistan.” London, T. C. Newby. 

THERE is nothing like beginning to be an author 

to give an itch for continuing the trade; for even 

the coldness of the world, and the cruelty of 
critics, cannot damp the inoculated ardour; and 
when success crowns the effort, no power on 
earth could prevent the spread cf the infection. 

Sergeant-major Taylor, having prospered with 

Affghanistan, has been induced to fall back on 

his earlier lite, and treat us with the history of 

his enlistment and subsequent adventures. Like 

Othello, he would teil all from the day he be- 

came a soldier; and though the tale is some- 

what varnished, we cannot say that it is accord- 
ingly amusing. 

Behold him, then, young and full of ardour, 
off to India in the noble capacity of a private 
of dvagoons, on his voyage witnessing a very 
narrow escape from a shark, the consequence 
of which was, that when the individual rose 
from the bed in which he was laid after his 
rescue, his hair had turned as white as snow! 
A romance of Ellen Harvey, a soldier’s wife, 
partakes of the varnish to which we have al- 
Iuded, and is too much in the line of sentiment 
and book-making to please us, from a private, 
hereafter to become a sergeant-major. The duel 
on board is also a bit in the filling-up fashion ; 
and the anecdotes of soldierly drunkenness, 
offences, and punishments, have little or nothing 
to recommend them. One of the best relates 
to an, Irishman who was flogged, and joked 
throughout the infliction: “like a skilful player, 
however, he reserved his best stroke for the last, 
for as they were casting him off from the tri- 
angles, he turned round, and, with a countenance 
in which fun and suffering were ludicrously 
blended, exclaimed, ‘Ah, you may talk of to- 
bacco, but this is the real twist.’” 





The following is not a very moral example 
of Indian military life; but, it must rest on 
Sergeant-major Taylor’s authority :— 

“ The custom of living with native females 
in a state of concubinage is a practice notori- 
ously prevalent amongst the European soldiery 
in India. In most military cantonments a spot 
adjacent to the barracks is set apart for the 
erection of huts for the accommodation of those 
who feel disposed to enjoy the pleasures of a 
henedict’s life without any of its annoyances. 
This place is designated, in the language of the 
country, the patchery, and the peg a are 
permitted to furnish their own mess, like mar- 
ried soldiers. That such a mode of life is any 
thing but conducive to the welfare of the sol- 
dier will hardly admit of dispute. It is, how- 
ever, sanctioned in too many instances by the 
example of his superiors ; and I do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard this glaring breach of 
morality denounced by the lips of the preacher. 
Surely such a wide field for practical instruction 
should not be left uncultivated. When we re- 
gard the physical as well as moral degradation 
likely to arise from this depraved state of exist- 
ence, it is not too much to say, that it is the 
duty of the philanthropist, but more especially 
that of the ministers of religion, to combat the 
evil wherever it is to be found, and to impress 
on persons in authority the necessity, if not 
of suppressing it by restrictive measures, at 
all events of refraining from sanctioning or 
encouraging it themselves. Such connexions, 
the result of passion (for it would be absurd to 
give it any other designation) on the one hand, 
and of purely interested motives on the other, 
cannot be otherwise than productive of ruin and 
debasement to those who form them. ‘The at- 
tractions of the native females are considerable, 
and the influence, I might even say the tyranny, 
which they exercise over their infatuated vic- 
tims is such as to mar or effectually destroy 
the usefulness of the young soldier. Nor is 
youth alone the sufferer: the old stager, whose 
head has grown grey in the service, and whose 
experience might be supposed to have taught 
him wisdom, is but too frequently the slave of 
their seductions. A numerous offspring is, 
perhaps, the consequence, and the father is 
thereby deprived of all hope, or even wish, of 
returning to his native country. He has either 
formed ties which cannot be readily broken off, 
or from long association he has become so iden- 
tified in character and habits with the natives, 
that he has no longer any desire of escaping 
the state of degradation into which he has 
fallen. Results like these are deeply to be de- 
plored, whether we regard their- effect on pub- 
lic morality or the discipline of the service; 
and it is a great pity that the authorities should 
either wink at them or afford them encourage- 
ment in their own persons.” 

The sports of a native sovereign are described 
in a way so doubtful, that we must at least ex- 
press our wonder at never having heard of 
such doings before from the pen of any histo- 
rian or sojourner in India. But again we must 
say, it rests on the sergeant’s authority. 

“ Orders having been issued by the rajah 
that the short sojourn of the detachment at 
Baroda should be rendered as agreeable as 
possible, various sports and athletic feats were 


got up for our amusement. An elephant-fight | 


was fixed for the day succeeding our arrival ; 
and having been long curious to witness a 
spectacle of this sort, 1 made my way, about 
five o’clock in the morning, to a large plain in 
the vicinity of the town where it was announced 
to take place. Here I found an extensive 
arena dug in the ground to the depth of from 





twelve to fourteen feet. On, each side two 
small chambers, accessible only by a narrow 
aperture, were excavated, so, as;to afford tem- 
porary shelter to the chures, or criminals, en- 
gaged in this combat, in case the clephant 
should push them to extremities, Over the 
entrances to these chambers were Suspended 
the arms of the chures, which, consisted of 
two spears, a bow and arrows, a piece of red 
and white cloth about three AME in length 
and a shield of highly burnished steel with co. 
loured devices in the centre, At the. western 
extremity, and close to the very edge of the 
arena, stood a platform gaily decorated with 
drapery of various colours, and crowned bya 
gilt canopy, containing a splendid velvet ot- 
toman fringed with gold lace, and having four 
enormous tassels of the same precious material, 
This was the rajah’s seat; and immediately on 
the left were placed two chairs for the resident 
and his sister, a young lady about nineteen, 
and possessed of great personal attractions, 
To the right were the places allotted to his 
highness’s son and ministers. About six o'clock 
the discharge of artillery and the discordant 
music of the native bands in his highness's 
service announced the approach of the rajah, 
By this time the sides of the arena were 
thronged by thousands of turbaned spectators ; 
but owing to the kind precautions of our 
princely entertainer a place was set apart for 
the Europeans, and we enjoyed the spectacle 
without being crowded, or in any way incon- 
venienced. On the rajah taking his seat, the 
sable multitude made the usual obeisance, while 
the Europeans uncovered, and received his high- 
ness with other marked demonstrations of re- 
spect. Silence having been proclaimed, four 
criminals were brought into the arena, heavily 


‘chained, and they were asked by the rajah 


whether they preferred death by strangulation 
to taking their chance of an attack from such 
savage beasts as he chose to let loose upon them. 
Desperate as it was, they of course preferred 
the latter alternative; aud their irons having 
been knocked off, and their friends permitted 
to speak with them, they were ordered to pre- 
pare for action, and to choose their weapons 
of defence and attack. To Europeans, unac- 
customed to inhuman and brutalising scenes 
like these, the painful suspense which precedes 
the arrival of the ferocious animal which is to 
be made the instrument of death or torture, 
is nearly as great as to the criminals them- 
selves. The principal actors in the scene are 
kept in ignorance until the last moment as to 
which of the brute tribes their fearful antago- 
nist belongs, and it may well be imagined that 
their state of mind during this brief interval 
must be one of intense anxiety. So sensibly 
was this apparent to me, and so strongly were 
my own feelings moved, that J would almost 
have preferred being in the place of one of 
those poor devils, to remaining a passive spec- 
tator of such ascene. Shocked and disgusted, 
I would gladly have left the spot, had the 
crowd which blocked me up on all sides per- 
mitted me to do so. It was reported amongst 
us that a tiger or leopard would be let loose 
instead of an elephant; but this notion was 
soon put an end to by the appearance of a fine 
young animal of the latter species, which was 
led blindfolded into the arena. At first youny 
Chuny was net to be moved, but stood majesti- 
cally regarding the vast multitude by which he 
was surrounded. One of the culprits com- 
menced pricking him with his spear, while 
another tormented hii by dancing the coloured 
cloth before bis eyes ; and the animal becoming 
enraged, at length turned suddenly on one of 
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his assailants, who had barely time to evade 
him by darting into one of the chambers above 
described. He’ then gave chase to another, 
who avoided ‘him with great nimbleness; and 
being driven mad by the joint attacks of his 
four persecutors, the sport was at its climax, 
when an accident occurred which added an un- 
expected and fearful interest to the scene. 
Two opulent natives, who had possession of 
the inner seats, not being satisfied with the 
view they enjoyed, pressed forward in the ex- 
citement of the moment to the edge of the 
arena, and being pushed by others behind, ac- 
cidéntally tumbled in. The elephant instantly 
espied them, and making for the spot where 
they lay prostrate, crushed one of them to death, 
and tossed the other high in the air, his lifeless 
body falling in the midst of the gaping mus- 
sulmen, and bruising several in its descent. 


The sun being now at its meridian, the rajah | 


ordered the sport to be put an end to; and his 
highness having, to their great joy, pardoned 
the criminals, retired with his attendants from 
the scene. On the following morning the sports 
were renewed with wild rams, who, after inflict- 
ing some severe contusions on their assailants, 
were despatched, and a tiger substituted in 
their place. The latter had been recently 
caught, and though not full grown, was strong 
and healthy. He was brought into the arena 
in an iron cage on a cart, the keeper being 
mounted on the top of the former, so as to let 
go the fastenings of the door at a signal from the 
rajah. Two athletic young men, who had been 
condemned to death for a murder committed 
in one of the neighbouring villages, were led 
in heavily chained, and their fetters being 
knocked off, they were directed to furnish 
themselves with the necessary weapons, and to 
prepare to defend themselves. Each man took 
a spear, shield, and dagger; and the other pre- 
parations being completed, the tiger was let 
loose. On bounding from his cage the animal 
stood still for a few moments in the middle of 
the arena. A stuffed goat was thrown in to 
him; but he detected the cheat at once, and 
walking two or three times round it, lay quietly 
down at a little distance. The men were or- 
dered to attack him, and the foremost launched 
his spear at him, which grazed the beast’s 
shoulder, and had the effect of thoroughly rous- 
ing him. Uttering a deep growl, he bounded 
to his feet, and sprang on his assailants. The 
man who had wounded him with the spear, and 
who displayed extraordinary coolness and pre- 
sence of mind throughout the affair, received 
him on one knee, his body being protected by 
his shield, and his right hand prepared to strike 
him with a dagger when a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered. The tiger precipitated himself 
upon him with his whole weight, and laid him 
prostrate on the earth, with his shoulder-blade 
broken by the blow. The furious animal was 
about to make quick work of him, when a well- 
directed arrow struck him in the head, and pe- 
hetrating the brain, stretched him lifeless be- 
side bis intended victim. The wounded man 
was then removed, and the rajah’s pardon ac- 
corded to him and his companion. Satiated 
with spectacles of blood, we left Baroda after a 
sojourn of about ten days, and resumed our 
route through a country presenting a delight- 
ful variety of scenery, and extremely fertile. 
We reached the city of Broach after a pleasant 


march, and encamped on the northern bank of | 


the Nerbudda.” 

With this, we presume, our readers will have 
enough of the writer’s. memoirs, which, as they 
refer to a period twelve or fifteen years past, 
were hardly worth reviving in memory or print. 








Glimpses of Naturé and Objects of Interest de- 
scribed. By Mrs. Loudon. London, Grant 
and Griffith. 


We could not recommend a more valuable little 
volume to our young friends. It is full of in- 
formation, conveyed by means of conversation, 
in the most agreeable manner, and, where ne- 
cessary, simplified and explained with engrav- 
ings, of which there are no less than seven-and- 
thirty, and all carefully executed. During last 
August Mrs. Loudon, with her invalid husband 
aud little daughter, made a tour of the Isle of 
Wight, in the vain hope of restoring Mr. Lou- 
don to health. The passing instructions given 
to the Jittle girl on a great variety of subjects 
form the contents of this pretty book. We have 
only farther to state, that our lamented friend 
Mr. Loudon is the Mr. Merton of the story. 
This adds a melancholy interest to all parts of 
the work enriched by his kindly and instruc- 
tive conversation. 


Little Princes: Anecdotes of Illustrious Children 
of all Ages and Countries. by Mrs. John 
Slater. With illustrative Sketches by John 
Calcott Horsley, Esq. J. Cundall. 


A HANDSOME volume, containing more anec- 
dotes than pages; great judgment is displayed 
in the selection, which takes in religion, filial 
love, fraternal love, early discipline, docility, 
self-control, decision of character, patriotism, 
courage, presence of mind, princely bearing, 
reputation, kindness and delicacy of feeling, hu- 
manity and benevolence, forgiveness of inju- 
ries, friendship, secrecy, truth, flattery, gene- 
rosity, gratitude and attachment, laudable emu- 
lation, beautiful sayings, love of knowledge, and 
early acquirements. Itis dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales, and seems intended for a Christmas 
box or New-year’s gift. Mr. Horsley’s illustra- 
tions are a very attractive part of the contents; 
they are sweetly pretty, and nicely lithographed 
by Day and Haghe. 


The Mabinogion. Part V., containing the Dream 
of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyved. London, Longman and Co.; Llan- 
dovery, W. Rees. 


Ture first of these legends, with notes, concludes 
a volume of 444 pages; and the second, which 
is infinitely the move curious, occupies 76 pages. 
Like all that has gone before, it is got up ina 
manner worthy of the patriotic feeling of Lady 
Charlotte Guest,—rich paper, handsome print- 
ing, and very neatly executed and appropriate 


vignette embellishments. ‘The site of Rho- 
na’ vy’s dream is described in a singular man- 
ne-- and the dream itself causes many of the 
heroes of Wales to ‘‘come like shadows, so de- 
part.” The pictures are, however, very striking. 
Prince Pwyll’s necromantic changes, for battle, 
for marriage, and for progeny, are unlike any 
adventures with which we are acquainted in 
faery or chivalric lore; and the restoration of 
his heir to his falsely accused and humiliated 
princess is a touching event. The bald man- 
ner in which the circumstances are related does 
not prevent you from observing, that prudence, 
nobleness, generosity, bravery, and good faith 
—a promise, however obtained, being sacred— 
were the elements of high society in these rude 
times. What an age it must have been, when 
lying was almost unknown! We do not ven- 
ture to say that there is the least approach to 
the fabulous in the story itself; but we should 
like to have been told what bird’s foot it was 
that clawed up the colt foaled every Ist of May 
by Teirnyon Twryv Vliant’s mare, which the 
said Lord of Gwent Is Coed cut off, when it 
dropped Prince Pwyll’s only son. 


The Post-office London Directory, 1844. London, 
Kelly. 

Tuts work is truly the leviathan of annuals, 
and the most tractable of monsters. It exhibits 
the perfection of classification and of arrange- 
| ment, and is the most comprehensive directory, 
| if it may be so called, ever published. To the 
| Post-oftice establishment, under whose imme- 
|diate and well-deserved patronage it appears, 
{and whose machinery, we believe, is made 
|available, or the compilation of such a com- 
| plete book of reference would never be accom- 
| plished, it is a® directory—that establishment 
| being perhaps the only one in London directly 
| connected with all classes—but to all others tt 
is a dozen different directories. They include 
all the information that, indeed more’ ‘lan, 
| could be expected, and which can very readily 
| be attained. Thousands, perhaps, will turn over 
; many of the 1972 pages without a thought’ of 
|the enormous labour such a publication in+ 
| volves, and would scarcely believe that already, 
| possibly, many weeks’ work of many heads and 
|hands have been devoted to the volume for 
1845. Of this, however, we have little doubt; # 
the only doubt or rather wonder is, how of such 
a mass of labour the results can be delivered to 
the public for thitty shillings. 


Tie Locomotive Engine, illustrated on Stone... By 
James Basire,jun. London, G. Herbert. 
How many thousands are daily whirled along 
the iron road at a speed a few short years ago 
inconceivable, and supposed not possible to ac- 
eomplish, and yet they sweep along without the 
slightest ken of the mechanical contrivances by | 
which the propelling power is applied to loco- 
motion! Hundreds wish to know the mysteries | 
of the steam-engine, but have not time, in these 
days of struggling competition, to step aside | 
from their own calling to inquire and to exa- 4 
mine. To such will these illustrations. be a | 
most welcome boon: they are on a considerable | 
scale, the plates being, at a guess, about twenty- | 
four inches by eighteen. They consist ofthe loco- 
motive engine in elevation as it appears to a com- 
mon observer, a vertical section of the same, an 
end-elevation, a transverse section of this, aud § 
then a horizontal plan of the whole length. The § 
drawings are exceedingly good, and the explan- 
| atory remarks clear; but it would have been bet- | 
ter had the letters on the illustrations been more | 
obvious and correspondent with those of the 

text. 

Astauga and her Knight. From the German of | 
the Baron de la Motie Fouqué. A new trans- | 
lation. Pp. 84. London, Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Rugeley, Walters. 

A BEAUTIFUL and touching allegory; Aslauga § 

being an impersonation of the Christian faith | 

Vith all the interest of a tale of genii or faery 

in romance, the moral is very impressive, and 

the dénouement extremely fine and affecting. 


A Visit to the Wild West; or a Sketch of the 
Emerald Island during the past Autumn. By } 
an English Traveller. Pp. 32. London, 
G. W. Nickisson. 

Tuis is truly a mere sketch, a superficial run 

over the country, and sensible enough remarks 

on what was presented to the eye of the tra- 
veller. Employment is his panacea for the 
misery of Ireland; aud to which having added | 
the stimulus ofa triennial visit by thé Quéen, 
he fancies that much would be done towards 
putting down poverty, popery, and repale. ‘Thé 
following notice of a (we presume) singular 
character is all we can extract by way of no- 

velty :— . 

“In Jeyce country I was shewn the dwell- 
ing of a strange animal who deserves to be § 
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commemorated, if only for the patriarchal sim- 
plicity of his character. ‘ Paudrich neh Bul- 
lawn,’ or Patrick of the Bullocks, is said to 
have twelve wives and as many mistresses. 
The only difference, I believe, is, that the wives 
dwell all at home with him. When he attempts 
p to count-his cattle, he gathers as many reeds 
as there are beasts, and puts them into a box, 
(for Pat can neither read nor write. Still there 
is a sort of rude hospitality in the brute, and 
he will just as soon order a couple of sheep to 
be killed to entertain you with, as a common- 
place personage would a couple of chickens.” 


* Sermons preached in ihe Church of Si. Mary, 
Bryanstone Sguare. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 
D.D., Rector, and one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. 8vo, pp. 475. Lon- 

_. don, T. and W. Boone; T. Taylor. 

THE eloquent preaching of the rev. author has 
long exercised a strong popular influence within 
the sphere of his vivd voce exertions; and it was 

_a likely consequence that he should be induced, 

_by a sense of duty and religious feeling, to ex- 

tend the effect throughout as wide a circle as 

_ publication would embrace. Hence this volume 

-ofsermons. But,the rev, doctor appears to have 

been peculiarly stimulated by his dread of the 

,.encroachment of the tractarian school. ‘‘ Con- 

‘troversy,” he says but too truly, “has usurped 

“the place of sober scriptural exposition; and 

“the subtlety of the commentator has been sub- 


stituted for the simple and indelible truths of 


‘the Gospel." —" The obvious taint of papacy 
(he adds)'has defiled the walls and vestments 
of protestantism. The Sermon upon the Mount 
», seems to have been preached in vain. A shadow 
is attempted to be embraced, while the sub- 
,Stance is deliberately rejected. A chimera of 
, the strangest aspect has bewildered our reason, 
and set our judgment at defiance. Let us hope 
that such a state of things cannot be of much 
Jonger duration.” To bar their continuance is 
the object of much of Dr. Dibdin’s zealous effort; 
for besides this volume, he early in the year 
published three letters to the Bishop of Llandaff 
.. against the * Oxford Tracts ;’ and in fact has 
done all within the power of an able divine to 
,procure a revision of the Liturgy and Articles, 
),as the only means of preserving firm and entire 
. the vessel of the Church and State. 
Agreeing, at any rate, with all those who 
, deplore the waste of research, and piety, and 
, conscientious scruples, upon non - essentials, 
mere forms, candles and dressings, we have 
‘always the same note to repeat and apply to 
,every church and mode of worship. ‘ Leave 
, trifling alone ; for white stocks give us pure 
lives; for bows and becks, the bending down 
to the poor and needy in the ministration of 
Christian charity ; and for shambling this way 
_or that, hither and thither, in the worship of the 
Almighty God in his own sanctuary, impress 
upon us how to follow his example in loving 
one another and obeying his commandments.” 
These opinions, we trust, belong to no sect. 
, These thirty-four sermons, be it understood, 
are not controversial, but some delivered upon 
_patticular occasions; and the niajority enfore- 
ing, the best principles and most benevolent 
practices of true religion. 


*Lemporai Prosperity ensured to Mankind by the 
“Practice of Christianity; and Proposals for 
Lvestablishing a Society of “ Practical Christian 
\! Union” for that purpose. By J. J. Metcalfe. 
50 'Pp, 60. 

‘Hove one another—do as you would be done 
‘unto—are the principles on which the author 
‘would form a society, to become landowners, 
“traders, artisans in every branch of human 





industry; and out of their works and labours 

enable all to live in comfort and happiness. 

Among the members are enumerated * lawyers 

who are to tender assistance in the adjustment of 

the disputes of the community,” and there are to 
be no lawsuits—risum teneatis ?—no courts as 
now, as there would be no suitors, no antago- 
nists. And the ousted lawyers, barristers, 
attorneys, and all, are to be employed as mana- 

gers, clerks, teachers, &c.!! 

The Trial of the Spirits, or Popery brought to the 
Scripture Test, §c. By H. L. Poppewell. 
Pp. 40. London, W. Bennett. 

Mr. Porrewett is of opinion that if Anglo- 
catholicism is not suppressed, the throne and 
church of England must be subverted; and he 
writes an epistle admonitory to Dr. Pusey ac- 
cordingly, advising him and his co-tractarians 
to go over and be received in the fostering 
bosom of Rome. 





PIGMIES. 
A PAPER, we believe from Dr. Morton of Phila- 
delphia, on the supposed pigmy race once in- 
habiting the Mississippi valley, and whose ceme- 
teries are found near the Cumberland mountains 
inWhite Country, Tenessee, has recently attract- 
ed considerable notice in European Societies. 
I’rom one of these depositaries, it is asserted, Dr. 
M‘Call had procured for Dr. Frost, of Nashville, 
a skeleton, said to be the largest ever found 
there. The cofiins generally are stated by Dr. 
M‘Call to be from 18 to 24 inches in length, 18 
inches deep, and 15 inches in width, and to be 
formed of six pieces of undressed limestone or 
sandstone. The bodies are placed within in a 
reclining posture, with the head and shoulders 
elevated against the eastern end, and the knees 
pointing upwards—the right arm resting on an 
earthen pot, capable of holding about a quart, 
and having lateral projections for lifting it up. 
Basins and trays of pipeclay are also found in 
some tombs, with comminuted shells mixed; 
and all contain cooking utensils. 

From one grave was obtained a complete 
skull and thigh-bone; but most of the bones 
were broken by carelessness in removal. The 
skeleton in question has a very flat and broad 
cranium, and very prominent front teeth, and 
is supposed by Dr. Morton to have belonged 
to an individual of about 12 or 14 years of 
age; and he further conceives the discovery 
to offer an additional and convincing proof that 
the supposed pigmies of those western coun- 
tries were children only, buried, for some re- 
ligious but unknown reason, apart from the 
adults of their own tribe; as is also done, he 
states, in some religious communities of the 
present age.* 

We would remark on the communication, the 
somewhat similar peculiarity of the Egyptian 
god Phthah, who is represented as extremely 
diminutive. 

On the subject of pigmies, the forthcoming 
work of Capt. Harris (Travels in Africa) will, 
it is said, contain some curious particulars in 
confirmation of Mr. Macqueen’s position and 
location of them in the interior.} 

Mr. Kraff does not vouch for the statement 
respecting the Dokos, as it is obtained from a 
slave named Dilbo, a native of Sakka, the capi- 
tal of Enaréa, or Naréa, an attendant of the king 
of Shoa, and known to every European traveller 
there as an intelligent man. He, Dilbo, is 
mentioned in the Geographical Journal, vol. xii. 





* And in several parts of Ireland.—Zd, L. G. 

+ Our readers will remark that the existence of this 
race in Africa is utterly discredited by Dr. Beke,— 
See last Lit. Gaz." 





p. 86. He had been to Soonee, the capital of 
Cafia, and there seen the Dokos, who are neyer 
allowed to quit the kingdom. 

Mr. Kraff continues, on Dilbo’s authority ; 
“‘The language of the Dokos is a kind of mur- 
muring, only understood by themselves and the 
slave-hunters. The Dokos evince much sense 
and skill in managing their masters’ affairs 
and distinguish themselves to such a dentee 
that no native of Caffa ever sells one to be sent 
out of the country. The inhabitants of Enaréa 
and Caffa sell other captives as slaves, but never 
a Doko; and these prefer death to separation 
from the master to whom they attach them- 
selves.” 

The access to the country of the Dokos is 
very difficult, as the inhabitants of Dambaro, 
Kooloo, and Toofite, are enemies of the traders 
of Caffa, though these tribes are dependent on 
Catfa, and pay a tribute to its sovereign, and 
are intent on preserving to themselves the pri- 
vilege of hunting the Dokus, and of trading in 
the slaves thus obtained. Dilbo did not know 
whether the tribes south and west of the Dokos 
persecuted this unhappy nation in the same 
cruel way. This is Dilbo’s account of the Do- 
kos, who are found in such a degraded state of 
nature, that it is difficult to give implicit credit 
to his account. The notion of pigmies in the 
interior of Africa is indeed very ancient, as 
Herodotus speaks of them in book 2, chap, 52 
(see Beloe’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 341). 

The Monatsberichte der Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
kunde, zu Berlin (August 1842) gives the details 
of the Rev. Mr. Kraif’s missionary journey to 
Shoa. We extract a few particulars, condensed 
from the Morning Herald. 

The country of the Dokos is about a month’s 
journey from Cafla, which the route passes in 
a south-west direction, and leads to Dambar, 
and thence to Kootsha, Kooloo, and the river 
Omo, a tributary of the Gochob, proceeding 
thence to Tooffte, where they begin to hunt 
for slaves in Dokos. 

The Dokog are said to be no taller than boys 
and girls of nine or ten years of age. ‘They go 
perfectly nude, except collars of snakes’-skin 
worn round their necks, of which ornament 
they are very proud. They seek ants, snakes, 
and mice, out of their holes, for food, in pre- 
ference to any other; and children are only 
suckled till they are old enough to procure 
these for themselves. Of fruit, also, they are 
exceedingly fond, but climb the trees tor it 
with their hands downwards and their feet 
upwards. 

The Dokos live in thick hamboo- forests, 
where the hunters seek them, and lure them 
down from the trees by shewing them shining 
objects; and this mode is so easy and success- 
ful, that a single slave-dealer often carries 
home a thousand (!) of them. 

The Dokos have no marriages, no distinction 
of ranks nor orders, no political feelings, nor 
any means of defence but in flight. When 
surrounded by the hunters, they place their 
heads on the ground and feet in the air, pray- 
ing or crying aloud, “ Yar! Yar! (i. e. God!) 
why, if you do exist, do you suffer us to die— 
us who ask of you neither clothes nor food?” 
The Dokos quarrel frequently among them- 
selves; and the weaker, in such cases, is killed 
by being thrown down from the trees. 

Rains fall incessantly from May to Janu- 
ary (?), and do not cease entirely throughout 
the year. The climate, therefore, is wet, though 
not cold. ‘Ihe route from Cafia to the Dokos 
country is across a high region, abounding in 
rivers that fall into the Gochob, 

The Morning Herald supposes this high coun- 
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try to be the Jebel-el- Kumri (Mountains of the 
Moon), and near the Paradise of Astolfo; ask- 
ing, not unreasonably perhaps, for the, vocabu- 
lary, religion, laws, and literature of the Dokos, 
and what becomes of the thousands made slaves? 
There is doubtless much and monstrous exag- 
geration in the account; though the existence of 
the Dokos is mentioned by early Arabian and 
Portuguese writers. The existence of piginies 
in antiquity is, however, thus strangely cor- 
roborated by sufficient testimony to render a 
modified belief in Mr. Kraff’s statement not 
extravagant; though we know not why they 
warred against the Cranes, unless these were 
the Casdim or Chaldeans, and are not sure that 
they may not be ourang-outangs, or some other 
species of clever monkey or human-like ape. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EGYPT. 

My pear Srr,—With reference to my note of 
Oct. 14th (see Lit. Gaz. of Nov. 11th), relative 
to Dr. Lepsius’s discovery of the shields of 
Meeris in the Labyrinth, and its results con- 
firming the anticipations of Dr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Sharpe, and Dr. Hincks, permit me to 
give you a table, dated according to Dr. Hincks, 
which will elucidate this interesting question, 
the epoch of the 18th dynasty, which followed 
the 12th, about B.c. 1468, being dated 354 
years lower than by Champollion and Rosel- 
lini—a reduction rendered necessary by the 
campaigns of Thothmos III. and Ramses II., 
III., and the construction of a Nilotic basin by 
Amonoph III.; all which being dated in the 
erratic year of the hieroglyphic records (which 
is known to have receded a day every four 
years), the I'rench and tralian system of dates 
would postpone them to seasons at which they 
could not have occurred—or from spring and 
summer to autumn and winter, as shewn in 
Dr. Hincks’ memoir on the 18th dynasty. 
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The appearance of Amonemk¢é I. before Osir- 
tesen I., contrary to the order of the chrono- 
logical tablet of Karnak, and the probable omis- 
sion of Osirtesen II. by Manetho, are explained 
by the joint reigns of the princes of this line, 
which Dr. Hincks detected in the hieroglyphic 
tablets, and which explain those of Manetho. 


The above table should be collated with that 
of Mr. Sharpe, in whose “ Chart of History,” 
appended to his “ Early History of Egypt,” 
the 12th and 18th dynasties appear in suc- 
cession ; and the former is chronologically re- 
ferred to the interval from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 15th century before 
our era, while the monumental name of Osir- 
tesen I. appears opposite that of Sesonchosis, 
as in the foregoing table; so that Mr. Sharpe 
was equally happy in his historical and chrono- 
logical conjectures of 1836. 

In connexion with the mummied and cata- 
combed remains of the ancients and their tu- 
mular edifices, the following extract from the 


communication of an Irish antiquary may not | 


be inappropriate.—Believe me always, yours 
faithfully, J. CULLIMORE, 


THE BONE-HOUSE. 
Belfast, Sept. 10, 1843. 
Tuere is a singular antiquity at Caledon 
(county of Tyrone), of which, I daresay, you 
have never heard. It is called the ‘ bone- 
house,’’? and is somewhat like a Grecian por- 
tico, having six square pillars, of which three 
sides are made of bones, and the other, which is 
that next the wall behind, is of stone. There 
is no roof; but as it is a good deal dilapidated, 
there may have been one formerly. The bones 
all lie with their ends only visible: they are all 
from the same part of the same animal (at least 
it seemed so to me); but of what animal has 
never been ascertained. There is a tradition 
that one of the O’Neals built it from the bones 
of the enemies he had killed in battle. They 
may be leg-bones of some sort, or perhaps hu- 
man arm-bones. This extraordinary relique 
deserves to be better known, not less than the 
cubic porcelain seals found in Ireland, of the 
size of a die, and inscribed with characters 
somewhat like those found in several of the 
Egyptian tombs, and conjectured to be Chi- 
nese. ‘T'o the half dozen of these curious re- 
liques already known, and inferred to be re- 
mains of ancient commerce with the East, by 
Mr. Hubaud Smith, in his memoir reported in 
No. 20 of the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 


Academy, I am enabled to add another very | 


fine example hitherto unknown, which was dis- 
covered about 30 years ago, deeply buried in 
the orchard of Mr. Christy, of Kirkassock, 
county of Down, and is still in his possession. 
J.J. Murpuy. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN WEDDELL. 


I dare say it will be useful to Mrs. Weddell in 
providing for the expenses which may be con- 
sequent on her son’s taking possession ot his 
new office. It is sent in acknowledgment of 
the public services of Mr. Weddell.’ The kind 
| feeling and the delicacy in reference to they 
grant, and the noble testimony to the merits off 
your friend, you will read with great pleasure 
Having been called suddenly into the countryd 
| [did not write you; but still | would not’ per- 
mit publicity to be given to the distinguished 
goodness of the ‘ minister who has thus done 
himself and his country bonour’ until my return) 
to town; when deeming it but justice to you# 
I sent my note of the 28th ult. Here ends m 
tale; you will perceive my reference to datesJ 
| The merit,—alas, there is not much in doing 
| that which is our duty,—still, if ought, you will 
; acknowledge it was done, under Providence, by; 
| the distinguished goodness of Sir Robert Peel@ 
at the suggestion of your poor servant, and fol«) 
lower in the good cause.” i 
The only likeness of Captain Weddell is tha 
in the possession of the Royal Gecgraphicalj 
Society, presented by Mr. Brown, and the lettegy 
accompanying which was printed in the Literarg) 
| Gazette, March 16, 1839. We refer to this a 
| a good sign of sincere attachment on the part] 
of Mr. Brown; and to shew that, in some casegy 
at least, the memory of a valued friend mays 
outlive a few years and not impair the wish te 
see justice done to it. iJ 








ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Warburton, the president, i 
the chair. Professor Sedgwick concluded his) 
paper in continuation of the memoirs on the) 
geology of North Wales, read June 21. The) 
author maintains the threefold division of the 
older rocks. ‘The middle division is now illuse) 
trated by more detailed sections, especially) 
through different parts of the Berwyn chains} 
The first and principal section is from the} 
porphyries of Arrenig across the lake of Bala,j} 
| and over the crest of the Berwyns to Llangy-| 
|nog. The whole of this section is placed in a} 
fossiliferous system, and the thickness of they 
beds actually associated with fossils is several 
thousand feet. The difference between this 
result and one stated by Mr. Sharpe, is aceg 
counted for, first, by a different computation o} 
the thickness of certain beds about the position 

' of which there is no doubt; and, secondly, by§ 
|a different interpretation of phenomena,—Mr. 





In our last Gazette we promised an account of | Sharpe terminating his section abruptly against# 
the manner in which the attention of the Premier | a supposed fault, while Prof. Sedgwick makes} 
was invited to this subject, and the result so|a regular ascending section, and places in the} 
honourable to his feeling as a man and liber-| highest part of the series certain beds which 





ality as a minister. Mr. Brown, the most in- 
timate friend of our brave antarctic voyager, 
States to us: 

“ On March 15th, 1843, I'wrote urging the 
claims of the too-long neglected Weddell, in 
favour of a son of a widow, his near and fa- 
vourite relative, who in losing him had lost a 
valuable benefactor. March 25th, I had the 
honour of a reply—a reply flattering to me; 
and it led me to hope for all I had solicited, 
and more than I asked. About the 18th Aug. 
Lord Haddington’s appointment of young Wed- 
dell was received. Sept. 2d, young Weddell ar- 
rived in town from Scotland, and took posses- 
sion of his office. 
thanks to Sir Robert Peel. Sept. 15th, I had 
the honour of another letter from Sir Robert, 
enclosing a cheque for one hundred pounds ; to 
use his words, ‘from a public fund, which I 
feel justified in applying to such a purpose ; as 


| Mr. Sharpe calls Cambrian, and regards as aj} 
| part of a lower and non-fossiliferous group. }} 
| In short, Prof. Sedgwick extends his section § 
| among the fossil groups several miles to theg 
| east of the supposed line of fault of Mr. Sharpe. 
| Other sections are described drawn through] 
| the southern part of the Berwyn, which is# 
; shewn to rest on a great trough formed by the # 
Bala limestone. The author then givesa gene- 
| ral and detailed account of the physical struc 7 
| ture of the whole Berwyn chain, which, mea- | 
| sured on the curved line of the water-shed, is 

| not less than thirty miles long, The whole} 
crest of this chain, with the exception of about 


Sept. 9th, I sent a letter of five miles, is composed of beds superior to) the 


| Bala limestone. ‘The author then describes; the 
sections on the east side of the Berwyns, and 
| the section on the Ceiriog and the Dee, which 
| connect the part of the protozoic group, which 
‘is the exact equivalent of the Caradoc sands | 
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stone, with: the Denbigh flagstone, which re- 
presents the upper silurian rocks of Mr. Murchi- 
son. After discussing the sections in detail, he 
draws the following conclusions :—1. The base 
of the fossiliferous system is unknown, for beds 
(occasionally alternating with contemporaneous 
porphyries) of great thickness occasionally pre- 
sent fossil bands with dAsaphus Buchii, &c. 
These are below the level of the limestone 
seen in the Arrenig section. 2. That the lime- 
stones near Bala (three of which are on the 
line of section, and one at a still lower level) 
contain fossils which point to a lower level 
than the Caradoc sandstone, and rather con- 
form, especially in the lower beds, to the cha- 
racter of the Llandeilo flagstone. 3. That the 
igher part of the section on the Ceiriog con- 
orms to the best types of the Caradoc sand- 
stone, and passes into the system of the Den- 
bigh flags. 4. That the lower silurian beds in 


They may be compared with the upper 
part of the Ceiriog section, and perhaps with 
the highest part of the Arrenig section; but 
they admit of no comparison with the lower 
and by far the thicker part of the protozoic 
group of North Wales. Lastly, the author, as 
in, a former paper, divides the upper silurian 





rocks of Denbighshire, &c., into three primary 
divisions or groups. The complicated Llan- 
allen sections he puts entirely in the lowest | 
ofthe, three divisions. He confirms his for- | 

er views by some new details and general re- | 
marke, accompanied by lists of fossils. | 

Dec.\13,, ,The president, Mr. Warburton, in | 
the chair,.;. The following papers were read :— 
le.{Notes-respecting the coal-measures, lime- 
stones, and gypsiferous strata of the island of 
Cape:.Breton,” by Mr. R. Brown, communi- | 
cated, by Mr..Lyell.. The author gives the details 
of. eertain sections in the coal-field of Cape Bre- 
ton,.contirming Mr. Lyell’s views of the relative 
age of .the gypsum and other strata in that 
island... 2.. ** On the lower carboniferous rocks, | 
or .gypsiferous formation of Nova Scotia,’’ by 
Mr,...J.. W.. Dawson, of Pictou, communicated 
by Mr. Lyell. The conformation of the eastern | 
part. of Nova Scotia consists of a great thick- 
ness of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates of | 
various reddish and grey colours. The lower 
part.of the series is distinguished by the pre- 
sence of limestones, with marine shells and 
gypsum. In this paper the author examined | 
the structure and relations of the lower or gyp- 
siferous formation, prefacing it with a notice 
of the general disposition of the rocks of the 
carboniferous system in the region extending 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence from Tat- 
magouche to Ant:gonist harbour. The gypsi- 
ferous formation is described as observed at 
East River, Merigonist, Antigonist, and Shu- 
beracadie. The results of Mr. Dawson’s inqui- 
ries confirm the views advanced by Mr. Lyell 
in his papers on the geology of Nova Scotia. 
3. “On concretions in the red crag at Felix- 
stow, Suffolk,” by the Rev. Prof. Henslow. 
The concretions described are more or less 
spheroidal, fusiform, and cylifdrical masses 
of a fine-grained, compact, dark brown ferru- 
ginous claystone. Their surfaces are smooth, 
often polished, and they sometimes include or- 
ganic, remains. Prof. Henslow regards them 
as, oficoprolitic origin. Resembling them are 
certain silicified masses, which prove to be the 
petro-tympanic bones of extinct cetacea, and 
Prof; Owen has,determined that they belonged 
to no less;than, four distinct species of whales 
of the: genus balzna. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. small holes pierced in a succession of three 
Nov. 20.—Mr. Follet in the chair. Read,a pa-|tin diaphragms. In this way 45 gallons of 
per “On the solubility of the metals in persul- | water employed were found to have absorbed 
phate aud perchloride ofiron,” by Mr.J. Napier. | 5 pints of alcohol of 0°825 and 210-24 erains of 
The author was led to investigate this subject, | ammonia from the gas liberated during the 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the | fermentation of 350 barrels of worts. By in- 
copper contained in the water constantly issu- | creasing the pressure from 3 inches to 3 feet, 
ing from the Parys mines, Anglesea, might be| Mr. Freize found that the alcohol carried off 
economically obtained by means of a galvanic, with the carbonic acid gas was diminished to 
current similar to the electrotype process. The | the extent of 80 per cent. 
quantity of water yearly issuing is 700,000,000; Dec. 4.—Mr. Aikin in the chair. Read a 
gallons; the average product of copper is from | note of errors to be rectified in a paper “On 
55 to 60 tons; and about 600 tons of iron are | ferric acid,’ by Mr. J. D. Smith: also a paper 
consumed in obtaining it. The sample procured | by Dr. Leesom, “ On the circular polarisation 
was during the dry season, and consequently | of light by transmission through liquids.” The 
rich in copper. The specific gravity was 1-065 | Dr. brought forward the subject, he said, with 
at 60° Fah.; the solid contents of one gallon diffidence and regret ; with diffidence, because 
was 4960 grains, and gave 1680 gr. peroxide of the results he had obtained were widely differ. 
iron, 80 oxide of copper, 3040 sulphuric acid, | ent from those which Biot and others had re- 
38 muriatic acid, and 122 grains earthy matter. | corded; and with regret, because he believed 
The iron existed in the state of persulphate. A | they would demolish in some degree the appli- 
strip of brown paper was wrapped round a piece | cation of circular polarisation to chemical ana- 
of iron attached to a piece ofcopper, and im- | lysis: but he was actuated by a desire to remove 
mersed into the solution to be examined. The | error and to maintain truth. The point of dif- 
persalt of iron was reduced to the state ofa proto- | ference was in regard to opposite rotation: 
salt at the expense of the copper pole before | some liquid bodies were said to cause a right- 
any copper was deposited, and it required 653 handed, others a left-handed rotation. His 
grains of iron to reduce the copper which had | experiments shew that, with one exception, all 
been dissolved and the 64 grains of copper ori- | that he had examined, including several of 


| ginally held in solution. Platinum, silver, and | each so-called class, deviate the plane of pola- 


lead, were tried instead of copper, but no deposit | risation to the right hand; one only exhibited 
was obtained from the water until the iron was | a left-handed deviation, and that was oil of la- 
brought into the state ofa protosalt. Silver,tin,' vender. He thought at first that he must be 


| lead, antimony, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, and se- | wrong, and he procured an apparatus made 


veral other metals, were very soluble in neutral | according to Biot’s directions; but with it he 
persalts of iron, reducing it to the state of a| was confirmed in his views, and an examina- 
protosalt. Antimony is not very soluble in| tion of the instrument disclosed sources of er- 
persulphate of iron, even when heated, but it!ror. In the first place, it was graduated both 
is very soluble in perchloride of iron when hot, | ways right and left,—this was likely to deceive ; 
reducing the iron to a protochloride. Arsenic | but another and principal point productive of 
is very soluble in perchloride of iron, also re- | mistake was, that two images being produced 
ducing the iron to the protochloride; bismuth! by the Iceland spar, it was difficult to tell with 
is very soluble in perchloride, but slightly in! Biot’s instrument which was the ordinary and 


| persulphate ; cobalt and nickel are also very | which the extraordinary ray. In Dr, Leesom’s 


soluble in perchloride of iron. Platinum in! apparatus the rhomb was so placed that the 
persulphate and perchloride produced nochange, | ordinary ray was made always stationary and 
neither Jost anything in weight. Gold boiled! central, whilst observation was confined to the 


| for a long time in perchloride lost 3-10ths of a| extraordinary ray revolving round it. Dr. L. 


grain, and beautiful red, crimson red crystals | submitted for examination, as proofs of the cor- 
were obtained. Zinc and iron, when put into! rectness of his observations, specimens of oil 
the persalts of iron, first reduced the persalt to | of turpentine and oil of lemons, placed seve- 


| the protosalt, which fully accounts for the great | rally at the head of the lists of opposite rota- 


consumption of iron for the small quantity of tions by experimenters favourable to Biot’s 


| copper obtained in these waste waters of mines, | Views, contrasted with specimens of right and 


and not, as was generally supposed, from the | left-handed quartz, where this difference of ro- 
existence of free acid. Mr. Napier did not find tation undoubtedly existed. 
in any case that a double salt was formed be- | Sia ea 
tween the iron and metal dissolved in it; when SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
the solution was evaporated, the salts of the | Nov. 22.—Mr. Hoblyn, V.P., in the chair. The 
metals crystallised distinctly. Mr. Napier con- | secretary read a paper, by Mr. Dircks, “On 
cluded by observing, that the whole of these re- | the smokeless argand furnace of Mr. C. W 
marks are only the prominent features noted | Williams,” describing the mode of admitting 
down as they uccyrred, and have been brought | fresh air through small orifices in tubes or 
before the Chemical Society inthe hope that some | plates placed in a chamber behind the bridge, 
member, having more time at command, may | in order to cause by the minute division of the 
repeat and follow up these experiments further. | air its intimate admixture with the gas, and so 
Strips of silver were exhibited, shewing the ac- | favour the immediate and thorough combustion 
tion which had taken place upon them by sub-; of the fuel. The air-distributor is a box con- 
mitting them to solutions of persalts of iron. taining from 1000 to 1200 small perforations, 
“‘ Observations on fermentation,” by Mr. J. | from which the air passes in jets to the hot in- 
N. Frieze. The author, after alluding to the| flammable atmosphere of coal-gas; and the 
general routine of brewing, and pointing out! passage for the air to the distributing apparatus 
the dangers likely to arise from the exposure | is through openings in the brickwork below, 
of the worts to the atmospheric air in the fer-| which may be closed if required by sliding 
menting tuns, proceeds to describe the re-' doors. When these are shut, the furnace is 
sults of his experiments made in close tuns; none other than that of the ordinary construc- 
the gas from which was made to pass through | tion; but when open, it becomes an argand 
water by means of tubes of india-rubber,— | furnace. The author stated that any kind of 
dipping into water to the depth of three inches, | fuel may be used with this arrangement ; and 
and causing the gas subsequently to passthrough | that the coal which under ordinary circum- 
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stances is considered most objectionable, being 
the most gaseous, and consequently most smoky, 
invariably produces the best results in the ar- 
gand furnace. . c 

Nov. 29.—-Mr. B. Rotch in the chair. The 
secretary read a paper, by Mr. C. K. Dyer, “On 
the metallic sand.” By chemical analysis, the 
metallic sand is found to be very similar to 
pozzulano, and to consist of iron, zinc, arsenic, 
and silica, the iron predominating. This sand 
js produced by grinding copper slag by means 
of powerful machinery, which slag is procured 
in great abundance from the neighbourhood of 
Swansea. With the blue lias lime used for hy- 
draulic purposes, the metallic sand readily en- 
ters into combination, forming the metallic ce- 
ment, whose indurating qualities an experience 
of eight years is said to have proved. Several 
specimens of work, brickwork, a vase, the figures 
retaining their sharpness after long atmospheric 
exposure, &c., executed with the metallic sand, 
were laid on the table.—Mr. Chanter explained 
his movable fire-bars, the object of which is to 
prevent the accumulation of clinkers in the 
grate, and to keep the channels for air at all 
times open, by moving the alternate bars in 
contrary directions by a system of levers worked 
either by hand or by a connexion with a steam- 
engine. Mr. Chanter afterwards explained, by 
means of large sectional drawings, the applica- 
tion of his smoke-consuming apparatus, which 
is applied in a variety of forms to different kinds 
of boilers, and introduces jets of warm air be- 
hind the bridge of the furnace. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. W. Tooke, V.P., in the chair. 
In consequence of the illness of Mr. B. Rotch, 
the subjects intended for illustration were post- 
poned. Mr. H. Solly explained and exhibited 
models of a variety of ingenious and useful 
locks, including the Arab lock of wood, sup- 

osed to have been found in the pyramids of 

Derpt, the alarum lock, the permutation lock, 
and an excellent street-door lock, as fixed on 
the society’s premises.—Mr. Varley exhibited 
a specimen of whéat-straw taken from a truss 
that he had purchased, and from which he had 
gleaned nearly as much wheat as would pay for 
the whole truss. This, he said, he was con- 
vinced was very frequently the case; and at- 
tributed it to the imperfect mode of thrashing 
generally adopted, although so many excellent 
machines exist for performing the operation. 

Dee. 13.—Mr. B. B. Cabbell, vice-president, 
in the chair. The secretary read a paper on 
Mr. Johnston’s plan of forming a fixed break- 
water by means of separate caissons, each re- 
presenting in external form one-half of the 
pier of a bridge, with its cutwater presented to 
the sea, and consisting of cast-iron plates of 
large size and one inch in thickness, prepared 
with coal tar, and bolted together; the whole 
to be filled with concrete, granite, or other 
suitable material ; the lower part of each cais- 
son, to the height of thirty-two feet, having a 
foundation platform of wood. The whole is to 
be secured to the bed of the sea by means of 
cast-iron piles driven through tubes of the same 
material.—The secretary next read a long and 
highly interesting paper by Mr. Claudet on the 
daguerreotype art, including a complete history 
of its origin and progress. ‘The most novel 
part of the communication relates to an appli- 
cation of the daguerreotype art which has not 
as yet been published. It is a process of en- 
gtaving on a metallic plate, by a chemical pro- 
cess; successive stoppings and bitings, so that 
an unlimited number of copies of the daguerreo- 
type’may be produced, without impairing the 
Plate. The merit of this discovery is due to 
M. Fizeau, and the impression we saw of the 





etching was as minute and clear as the photo- 
graph itself. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the 
chair. Dr. Bromfield presented a species of 
Calamentha, new to the British flora, discovered 
by him in the Isle of Wight. Read: “ Notes 
ot a botanical excursion in Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, Wales, and Ireland,” by Mr. 
S. P. Woodward, containing a list of the more 
interesting plants observed. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. Various interesting insects were exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Bond and Evans, including 
specimens in illustration of the natural history 
of a species of moth which infests the stem 
of the sugar-cane in the island of Madeira. 
Mr. Yarreil exhibited some singular parasites 
which infest different kinds of fish. A paper, 
by Mr. Waterhouse, containing descriptions of 
new species of Curculionide from the Philippine 
Islands, was read ; and along discussion ensued 
among the members, on a question of zoological 
nomenclature not contemplated in the report of 
the committee on that subject appointed by the 
British Association. 

Dec. 4.—The president in the chair. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited specimens and drawings 
of new and rare species of Goliath beetles, 
Pausside, and other exotic coleopterous insects, 
from the collections of Messrs. Raddon, Melly, 
and Turner, and of Signor Passerini of Flo- 
rence; and Mr. Hope exhibited a large and 
beautiful collection of drawings of the transfor- 
mations of Indian Lepidoptera, made by Mr. E. 
Downes. The following papers were read :— 
“ An account of the proceedings of a small aca- 
tideous insect, which infested the plane-trees 
in the Regent’s Park during the past summer 
in countless myriads, spinning its web over the 
stems, and causing the leaves to wither to a 
very great extent,” by Mr. Wilson, with addi- 
tional notes by Mr. White; “ Memoir on the 
occurrence of thoracic branchiz in the perfect 
state of Pleronarcys, a genus of neuropterous 
insects,” by the president. Mr. Walton men- 
tioned the capture of the real Curculio Bacchus 
of Linnzeus, on the 20th of September last, 
upon a young oak-tree in Kent, 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Art the first meeting of the society for the 
session 1843-4, the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, in the chair, Prof. Holmbol of 
Christiana communicated a notice of a silver 
coin found in Norway, which he suggests may 
possibly belong to Ella, or Alla, king of North- 
umberland. ‘The obverse reads, ELA MINORT? 
round a regal head; and the reverse, EDRED 
ON vsILT. The letter was accompanied by a 
present of middle-age coins, given by the Nor- 
wegian university. Mr. C. R. Smith exhi- 
bited a new variety of the British or Gaulish 
coins reading TIN, first brought by him before 
the public, and which excited some discussion 
in our pages. The coin last found is in gold, 
and instead of TIN reads, in a label, r1Nc. On 
the reverse, or incuse side, is a horseman burl- 
ing a javelin, beneath, the letters c. Fr. Mr. 
Smith remarked, that whatever future disco- 
veries or research may decide the inscription 
on the obverse side of this coin to be, the re- 
verse appeared to him to be an imitation from 
the well-known denarii of the Cossutia family. 
This coin was found on Titchfield Hill, and 
belongs to Mr. J. N. Hughes of Winchester, 





Read: 1. Communication from Messrs. Dick- 
enson and Nightingale, “On the representa- 
tions of animals, &c., on Burmese coins.” 2: 
A paper, by Mr. W. B. Dickenson, On the 
twisted penannular gold rings used as money 
in the interior of Africa.” The author went 
into a lengthened survey of the various: ac- 
counts given of rings and bracelets as media 
of traffic in Scripture, and traced their use for 
commerce, as well as ornament, down to the 
Anglo-Saxon times, quoting from the poem of 
the “ Song of the Traveller,” in which the bard 
states that the king of the Goths gave him a 
rich armilla, in which were six hundred sceatta- 
scillings in number, of pure gold. 3. A paper, 
by Mr. Akerman, “ On some Merovingian and 
other gold coins, discovered near a point of hill 
called ‘Cesar’s Camp,’ in the parish of Cron-: 
dale, Hants.” Many of these coins were suc- 
cessfully appropriated to various moneyers and 
localities, but others seem to baffle all attempts 
at explanation. The most remarkable among 
them are some reading LyNpvN1, which Mr. 
Akerman considers are of English origin, and 
struck in London. 

Cretinism end Goitre—At the last meeting 
of the Oxford Ashmolean Society, Professor 
Daubeny gave an account of an institution for 


the cure of cretinism, on the Abendberg, a high '" | 


mountain overlooking the lakes of Thun ands 
Brienz, in Switzerland, which originated in the © | 
benevolent views ofits conductor, Dr. Guggen="' | 
biihl, a physician, who has devoted the whole’ 
of his time and skill, during the several last 
years, to the cure, or rather prevention, of this 
distressing malady. For this purpose he has 
selected a spot situated on an elevation ‘greater 
than that at which the disorder is ever endemic, ? 
and receives as patients only those in whom, 
owing to their tender age, the disease, though 
apparent, has not as yet fully developed itself. 
Great attention is paid, not only to the phy- 
sical, but also to the moral treatment of the 
individuals affected; the physical means con- 
sisting of diet and medicine of a nature calcu- 
lated to strengthen the system and to stimulate 
the dormant energies, for which purpose use 
is made of electricity, friction, baths, &c.; 


whilst the moral comprehends a course of dis- ‘ | 


cipline extending to all the senses, the organs 
of which require to be roused and trained to 
receive the impressions of external objects, 
as the cretin is often with difficulty made sus 
ceptible of such stimuli. The organs of speech 
require also to be trained; and hence an ex- 
traordinary degree of patience and persever- 
ance is required on the part of the conductor 
and his assistants. With regard to the causes 
of the Jamentable condition of mind and body 
which constitutes cretinism, the professor inade 
some remarks; and, after pointing out that it 
could neither be attributed to the drinking of 
water derived from snow, nor of that which 
was destitute of air, nor of that which’ held 
caleareous matter in solution, he proceeded’to 
shew that it was probably produced by some 
form of malaria, generated by the humidity of 
the low alpine valleys, and modified in its na- 
ture by the peculiar character of the climate, 
viz., the alternation of extreme heat with ex- 
treme cold—the interruption of the sun’s rays, 
and the stagnation of the air—causes which 
also might produce a languor of constitution ’ 
in the inhabitants, which deprives them of the’ 
power to resist the action of the virus. The 
difficulties which stand in the way of this hypo- 
thesis, the professor conceived might be’ré- 
moved, if we consent to admit that there are 
as many forms of malaria as there are of epi~ 
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demics ; in which case we may readily suppose 
that one form will produce a disease which, 
like. yellow fever, carries off the patient in a 
few hours, and another form will create a mor- 
bid state of constitution which may only be- 
come manifest after the individual has been 
long exposed to its influence, and which being 
transmitted to his postérity, shews itself first 
as goitre, and afterwards as confirmed cre- 
tinisni.' The error of medical men he contended 
to Have been, that of imagining all epidemic 
and’ all endemic diseases to follow the same 
laws; ‘whereas the truly philosophical mode of 
procedure’ would seem to be, that of ascertain- 
ing’ their peculiar modes of propagation by ex- 
amining in detail the phenomena of each re- 
spectively. Had medical men observed this 
tule, they would not have deemed that cholera, 
for example, had been transmitted from one 
country to another by human contagion be- 
cause in its propagation amongst the inhabit- 
ants of a town or a district it did not follow the 
same laws as typhus or as small-pox; nor 
‘would they be disposed to question the malari- 
ous otigin of goitre and cretinism because the 
virus emanating from the soil of the alpine 
valleys, in which these diseases are endemic, 
“did not diffuse’ itself over the population in the 
same manner as ague or dysentery. With re- 
gard to the statistics of cretinism, the data are 
at present imperfect; but it appears that in 
Switzerland alone there are no fewer than 8000 
of these unhappy individuals. 
PARIS LETTER, 
{ Paris, Dec. 16, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of December 11-— 
» Brief time was permitted to scientific business, 
the Academy going into secret committee to 
receive the lists of candidates drawn up by the 
‘¢ommission to supply the vacancy in the me- 
chanical section. The names said to have been 
:proposed, arranged in three lines, two, two, and 
three,, were MM. Morin and Barré de Saint 
:Venant; MM. Bélanger and Fourneyron; and 
MM, Combes, De Pambour, and Séguin. 
. M. Arago communicated, in the name of M. 
-Faye, the elements of the parabolic orbit of the 
comet discovered by him on the 22d Nov. last, 
calculated on the observations of the 24th and 
29th Nov., and of the 2d Dec., according to the 
method of Laplace. They are as follow :— 
Passage to perihelion, Sept. 11 . 3% §2™ 428 
(Mean Paris time.) 
Perihelion distance, 1°982768 
‘Longitude of perihelion .  . 
Longitude of ascending node 
Inclination oforbit .. . « 
Movement direct, 
This must be a new comet, as none of the 
catalogues contain an orbit having any relation 
to the above, 

MM. Gruby and Delafond forwarded their 
researches in regard to animalcules, great num- 
bers of which they have found in the stomach 
and .intestines of herbivorous and carnivorous 
animals. Their results are, that ruminants have 
in the rumen and in the processes of diges- 
tion four species of living animalcules, analogous 
to the Brachinus polycanthus, Enchellis nebulosa, 
Leucophris anadonte (Ehrenberg). Their number 
is so considerable, that in five centigrammes of 
alimentary matters taken from the two stomachs 
of a sheep, for instance, there exists from 15 
to 20 different kinds, and of divers sizes. The 
horse has in the cecum and the wide portion of 
the colon seven species of animalcules; the dog, 
in the stomach, two species of monads; and the 
pig, only one species of animalcule, resembling 

ye Monading (Ehrenberg), 


38° 44’ 30” 
220 25 56 
17 25 30 
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The great number of these animalcules in the 
two first stomachs of ruminants, the presence 
of their feupty shells in the third, fourth, and 
excremental matter; their number, also very 
considerable, in the caecum and larger colon of 
the horse, as likewise the existence of their 
shells in the smaller colon, lead MM. Gruby 
and Delafond to the conclusion, that these ani- 
malcules yield animal matter to the digestion of 
herbivorous animals; that, for instance, in the 
sheep and horse, the fifth part of the vegetable 
matter in their stomachs produces and nourishes 
a large quantity of animals of an inferior de- 
velopment, which, digested in their turn, fur- 
nish animal matter for the general nutrition of 
these two herbivore. This conclusion appears 
strengthened also by the stated fact, that in the 
dog and pig, which feed on animal and vege- 
table substances, the animalcules are small, of 
One or two species, and not very numerous. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence-—Some in- 
teresting notes, collected by M. Tournal during 
alate journey in Italy, have been communicated 
tothe Comité Historique des Arts et Monuments. 
At Pisa, on the doors of the cathedral, which 
date from the 12th century, there is a figure of 
Jesus Christ rising from the tomb and bearing 
wings. M. Didron, secretary to the committee, 
has observed that this is a rare occurrence in 
Christian iconography in the west of Europe, 
but that in Greece the figure of Christ is often | 
sorepresented. The Greeks describe the Saviour 
sometimes as “ Master of the Archangels,”’ 
sometimes as “ The angel of the great will,” 
at others as “ Emmanuel,” and in all these 
cases they represent him with wings. In the 
Latin church, Christ is only represented winged | 
when he appears to St. Francis, who thus re- 
ceives the marks of the passion on his own 
body; and the Saviour then is represented | 
as a seraph, and bears three pair of wings. 
The cathedral itself was built by a Greek ar- 
chitect (vide Gwilt, Encyclop. Architecture, p. 
115). In the monastery of Cimier, near Nice, 
M. Tournal observed a piece of sculpture of the 
14th century which represented Christ on the 
cross also bearing wings. At Pisa, Christ is | 
baptised by St. John, and is plunged in the} 
Jordan up to the neck. This, according to M. 
Didron, is very rare; the usual representation 
being only as far as the middle of the body. 
At the same place the soul of the Virgin Mary 
after her death is figured as a little child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. In another 
figuration of the baptism at the church of 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, at Ravenna, Christ 
is standing in the Jordan up to the waist, and 
beardless. St. John holds a pedum or shep- 
herd’s staff, and places his hand on the head 
of Christ. At one side is a white-bearded old 
man, with one arm resting on anurn, and holding 
a water-plant in his hand: this is a personifica- 
tion of the Jordan. On this M. Didron has 
remarked, that at the church of Notre Dame 
du Port, at Clermont, there is to be seen ona 
capital the soul of Mary swathed as an infant, 
and carried in the arms of Christ. This soul 
is almost always represented naked, or clothed 
in female attire. The personification of the 
Jordan is common in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries; and in one instance the river has 
been decomposed into its two tributary streams, 
each of which has been represented by a 
figure holding an urn, and pouring out the 
contents at the feet of Christ. Thus Jorstands 
on the right hand of Christ, and Danus on the 
left.—M. Lacroix, Clerc-national at Rome, has 
sent an accurate reading of the inscription 
over the cross, in mosaic, which decorates the 





apsis of St, Apollinarius in Classe at Ravenna. 


a 

This cross has been described by Ciampini 

. ‘ Pini 
(Vet. Mon. par. i. tab. 24), and by Gori (Tie 
saurus Veterum Diptychorum, tom. iii, p. oak 
The former reads tpve, the latter 1xerc. 
one in Latin, the other in Greek. MM. Le. 
croix says that there is no doubt as to the 
correctness of Gori’s reading; and this fact is 
of importance as clearly establishing the sym- 
bolising of Christ as a fish.—The minister of 
the interior, on the recommendation of the 
committee, has ordered the fine old house at 
Rheims, known as the Hotel des Comtes de 
Champagne, to be effectually preserved from 
destruction. ‘The town-council were going to 
pull it down in order to widen the street.—The 
same minister has, also on the representations of 
the committee, had a correspondence with the 
minister of war relative to the ancient forti- 
fications of Carcassonne, one of the most curious 
feudal remains in the south of France; and the 
result is, that these fortifications are to be duly 
repaired, and preserved as much as possible 
intact.—The municipal council of Paris has 
voted the funds necessary for completely paint- 
ing the interior of the church of St, Germain 
des Prés in the medieval style, and has en- 
trusted the performance to Messrs. Baltard 
and H. Flandrin, two of the most abie artists 
in this branch of art whom the capital pos- 
sesses.— Some remains of the old walls of 
Beauvais, which the municipality wished to 
pull down and sell, have been ordered to be 
preserved in consequence of the urgent remon- 
strances of the committee to the government. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBrinag, Dec, 13.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—W. Whewell, master of Trinity 

Yollege. 

Masters of Arts.—H. Lloyd, Trin. College; W. De W. 
Herbert, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. Halls, Gonville and Caius Coll, 

Bachelor in Medicine,—E. T. Wenery, Gonville and 
Caius College. 

King’s College, London.—At a meeting of the 
council yesterday week, Dr. Jelf, canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was appointed Prin- 
cipal, in the room of Dr. Lonsdale, the new 
Bishop of Lichfield; and Mr. Hullah was no- 
minated Vocal Professor of Music to the college. 
On Monday, three elaborately chased silver 
salvers, which cost 160/., were presented to the 
late Principal by the students, among whom 
this testimony of their gratitude had been pur- 
chased by voluntary subscriptions, the highest 
of which did not exceed ten shillings and six- 
pence. On the largest salver was the following 
inscription :— 

“ Reverendo Admodum in Christo Patri Johanni 
Lonsdale, Domino Episcopo Lichfieldensis qui summa 
gravitate cum suavissimis moribus felicité conjuncta; 
Coll. Reg. apud annos quinque prefuit hoc argentum 
D.D. collegii ejusdem alumni, quanta sit erga illum 
discipulorum reverentia hoc juvenilis pietatis MNH- 
MOZTNON humillime testificetur.” 

The ceremony of presenting the testimonial 
was a veryaffecting one, the theatre being crowd- 
ed with students; and their eloquent spokesman 
on the occasion Mr, Barry (son of the celebrated 
architect), who has greatly distinguished himself, 
and carried off prizes in almost every branch 
of education taught in this justly admired and 
highly successful school. The Bishop returned 
his acknowledgments with much feeling, and 
bore witness to the exemplary conduct of his 
pupils during the five years he had presided 
over their instruction. Scenes like this are 
delightful to contemplate; and what range for 
the imagination to fancy the future fates of 
young Barry and his companions on this me- 
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morable day! How many embryo bishops, 
statesmen, artists, scholars, judges, soldiers, 
legislators, teachers, men of science, famous 
in their age, and powerfully influencing the 
destinies of their country and mankind, mingled 
in this youthful crowd ?— who can tell! But 


“the act in which they were engaged was one of 


virtue and promise, of which it is to be hoped 
the lives of the majority of them will bear the 
impression and carry out the principle. 

Haileybury College—The Rev. Henry Mel- 
vill, B.D., late fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed by the East 
India Directors principal of Haileybury. 

The Heart of St. Louts.—A warm controversy 
has arisen in Paris on a somewhat singular 
subject. On the 21st of January, 1803, was 
found under the flags behind the high altar in 
the middle of the abside of the high chapel of 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, a simple leaden 
box, containing the remains of a human heart. 
It was supposed by some to be that of St. Louis, 
the founder of the chapel ; but doubts were raised 
on the subject, and the box was reclosed and 
restored to its long resting-place. Last May, 
in the course of repairs and restorations in this 
magnificent building, this box was again brought 
to light; and the learned M. Letronne, who now 
holds the office of garde général des archives du 
royaume, was commissioned by the minister of 
public works to examine further into this in- 
teresting subject. M. Letronne, in what ap- 
pears to us a very clear and satisfactory report, 
has given his decided opinion that it is not the 
heart of St. Louis. He shews, first, from con- 
temporary authorities, who were in a position 
to know the truth, that the heart of the great 
and pious king was included in the portion of 
his relics which fell to the share of Charles 
d’Anjou, king of Sicily, and which were de- 
posited in the church of Monreale near Palermo, 
where it would probably still be found, and that 
there is no reason whatever to believe that any 
part of these relics were at a subsequent period 
brought to France. Secondly, he represents the 
impossibility, if the heart had been in I’rance, 
that it should have been deposited in the Sainte 
Chapelle without great ceremonies; of which, 
or at least of the circumstance itself, we should 
expect to find some mention in contemporary 
chroniclers. Moreover, it would not have been 
enclosed in a rude box of lead and buried ob- 
scurely, but it would have been enclosed in some 
rich coffer. There has, however, arisen another 
party, which, with a singularly unprofitable 
spirit of national jealousy, are unwilling to be 
convinced that this heart is any other than that 
of St. Louis. This party is headed by another 
celebrated antiquary, M. Le Prévost, who has 
written an answer to the report of M. Letronne. 
The latter replied; others have since entered 
the lists; and the dispute has caused consider- 
able sensation. The arguments of those who 
wish the heart to be that of St. Louis rest chiefly 
upon ingenious suppositions and bare possibili- 
ties. It appears to us impossible that the heart 
of St. Louis should have been buried in the ob- 
scure manner in which this relic of mortality 
must have been committed to the ground. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Tuesday.Zoological, 81% P.M. ; 
Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 9 P.M. 
Thursday—Numismatie, 7 P.M. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.31. 





FINE ARTS. 
Oxford.—The completion of the Taylor Mu- 
seum, and the acquisition of the Raffaelle and 











Michael Angelo drawings, formerly in the col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, principally 
through the munificent subscription of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, a member of the Univer- 
sity, has drawn the attention of some other 
leading personages to the propriety of making 
the study of the principles of the fine artsa part 
of the curiculum. Active measures are conse- 
quently in progress to establish professorships 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, that 
our future legislators may at least not be behind 
the middle classes in the qualifications to bestow 
aright the patronage afforded by their position. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Institute of 
the Fine Arts, held on Saturday evening last, in 
the great room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
Mr. A. Aglio having been called to the chair, 
the minutes of the last general meeting were 
read; after which the chairman proceeded to 
state, that he had the pleasure of announcing 
to the members that Lord Francis Egerton and 
Sir J. E. Swinburne, bart., had kindly con- 
sented to become vice-presidents of the insti- 
tute. A letter was then read from Mr. Horace 
Vernet, dated Paris, thanking the institute for 
the honour of his election, and expressing his 
approbation of the plan and objects of the so- 
ciety. The report of the council congratulated 
the members on the successful position in 
which the institute was now placed, and parti- 
cularly on the favourable results which had 
attended the general meeting and converzatione 
held at Willis’s Rooms on the 5th August last, 
when the contribution of works of rare excellence 
and value was most liberal. A paper was read 
by Mr. Park, sculptor, in which he urged upon 
the members the propriety of petitioning par- 
liament for the establishment of a “hall of 
sculpture,” and shewed the advantages which 
would arise from such an institution ; the pro- 
posal was received with great acclamation. Mr. 
Buss also read a paper on the construction of 
frames for portable frescoes intended for the 
forthcoming exhibition announced by the com- 
missioners appointed for the adornment of the 
new houses of parliament, which excited great 
interest among the members of the profession. 
A paper on frescoes by Mr. Heaphy was also 
to have been read; but, in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, it was unavoidably post- 
poned to another occasion. The meeting then 
passed a resolution in which they desired to 
express as publicly as possible the thanks of the 
meeting to the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Fine Arts, for theirefforts to advance 
historic art ; and a vote of thanks was given to 
the council for their efficient services. A resolu- 
tion, expressing the satisfaction of the meeting 
at the appointment of two artists of high cha- 
racter and distinguished professional rank, to 
the offices of keeper of the National Gallery and 
conservator of the Royal Collection of Pictures, 
was passed unanimously. 

National Art Union.—The annual meeting for 
the distribution of prizes was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Mr. Burnard presiding. From 
the rules of the society it appears the drawers 
of prizes to the different amounts have the pri- 
vilege of choosing their engravings to be exe- 
cuted by artists whom they may think proper 
to select. The Union consists of about 2804 
members. The value of the prizes drawn being 
upwards of 1430/., the expenditure had ex- 
ceeded the receipts by a very considerable sum, 
the former being 5000/., the latter about 26002. 


A Royal Academician. M‘Lean. 


A wHoLe-length of the prince of animal painters, 
and not of animals alone, Edwin Landseer, from 
the facile pencil of Count d’Orsay. Both the 


subject and its treatment, being a good likeness 
and otherwise characteristic, will, we are sure, 
recommend it to wide popularity: frames and 
portfolios must gape for such productions. 


“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Painted by 
Ary Scheffer. 
London, D. Bogue. 

A picture of great beauty in its general effect 

and in all its individual details. The pure and 

most consolatory of all the divine promises 
which flowed from the lips of the Saviour, the 


this world’s miseries, is embodied with exqui- 
site feeling. Christ in the centre is the expres- 
sive representation of Godlike Humanity; and 
all around, at his feet, on his arm, supplicating 
near, and pressing from the distance, are the 
weary and way-worn of the earth, seeking the 
succour he has offered for their woes. The 
mother bereaved of her child, the youthful in 
distress, the aged in misery, the hopeless, the 
helpless, the sinking, are there in admirably 
conceived forms, and illustrating the text in an 
equally admirable manner. Grace, sweetness, 
and character, reign throughout; and the zinc 
process is well adapted to the treatment of sa- 
cred subjects like to this. 


London, March; Moon; Ackermann, for the 
Proprietors. 


Hilton, and engraved by Portbury, happily 


eminent painter’s most beautiful production, 


lost in him. In diversifying, as the proprietors 


the next subject is, “’The Death of the Red 
Deer,” by Sir D. Wilkie, and engraved by ‘P. 
Lightfoot. In this composition there is no 
sentiment nor elevation; but it is all that the 
artist aimed at, a perfect copy after nature, finely 
painted, and true to character. Then for 
sweetness comes the third and last of the plates, 
upon which we could pass no more flattering 
encomium than that of simply stating that it is 
“The Harvest Waggon,” by Gainsborough, en- 
graved by E. Finden!! 


A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean, including 
Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian 
Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian 


Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. 
Allan, Member of the Athenian Archzologi- 
cal Society, and of the Egyptian Society of 
Cairo. Folio, pp. 96. London, Longmans. 
A most artist-like and interesting work, full 
of beautiful views, of the size of the page, and 
at the same time illustrated with many wood- 
cuts of congenial objects, which serve to com- 
plete the idea it is the desire of the author and 
draughtsman to communicate. ‘The great ex- 
tent of the tour brought hundreds of picturesque 
subjects under the observation of Mr. Allan, 
and many of them associated with such histo- 
tical. and other recollections as must impart 
greater value to their representations. As it 
is for the eye, however, to judge of the attrac- 
tions of this fine volume, we are sorry that we 
can do no more than pronounce a hearty enco- 
mium upon it, as a publication fit to grace every 
elegant drawing-room and handsome library. 
The letter-press is quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and communicates enough to furnish a 
proper understanding of the writer’s course of 
travel and selection of studies over the wide and 
far-apart fields of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 





through which he seems to have made his plea- 


On zinc, by L, Sebbers. : 


light which penetrates the darkest precincts of | 


Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art, Part XI. i 


“ Tue Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison,” | 
supplies us with an admirable transcript of the | 
and recalls to mind how much of high art we | 
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demics ; in which case we may readily suppose 
that one form will produce a disease which, 
like. yellow fever, carries off the patient in a 
few hours, and another form will create a mor- 
bid state of constitution which may only be- 
come manifest after the individual has been 
long éxposed to its influence, and which being 
transmitted to his posterity, shews itself first 
as goitre, and afterwards as confirmed cre-~ 
tinisni.'° The error of medical men he contended 
to Haye been, that of imagining all epidemic 
and'all endemic diseases to follow the same 
laws; whereas the truly philosophical mode of 
procedure! would seem to be, that of ascertain- 
ing their peculiar modes of propagation by ex- 
amining’ in detail the phenomena of each re- 
“spectively. Had medical men observed this 
tule, they would not have deemed that cholera, 
for example, had been transmitted from one 
country to another by human contagion be- 
cause in its propagation amongst the inhabit- 
ants of a town or a district it did not follow the 
$dme laws as typhus or as small-pox; nor 
‘would they be disposed to question the ma/ari- 
ous origin of goitre and cretinism because the 
virus emanating from the soil of the alpine 
valleys, in which these diseases are endemic, 
“did not diffuse’ itself over the population in the 
same manner as ague or dysentery. With re- 
gard to the statistics. of cretinism, the data are 
at present imperfect; but it appears that in 
Switzerland alone there are no fewer than 8000 
of these unhappy individuals. 


PARIS LETTER. 

; Paris, Dec. 16, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of December 11.— 
» Brief time was permitted to scientific business, 
the Academy going into secret committee to 
receive the lists of candidates drawn up by the 
¢ommission to supply the vacancy in the me- 
chanical section. The names said to have been 
sproposed, arranged in three lines, two, two, and 
three, were MM. Morin and Barré de Saint 
Venant; MM. Bélanger and Fourneyron; and 
MM, Combes, De Pambour, and Séguin. 

.M. Arago communicated, in the name of M. 
Faye, the elements of the parabolic orbit of the 
comet discovered by him on the 22d Nov. last, 
calculated on the observations of the 24th and 
29th Nov., and of the 2d Dec., according to the 
method of Laplace. They are as follow :— 
Passage to perihelion, Sept. 11 . 3" 52™ 428 

Mean Paris time.) 
Perihelion distance, 1982768 
Longitude of perihelion .  . 
Longitude of ascending node. 
Inclination of orbit .. . P 

Movement direct, 
This must be a new comet, as none of the 
catalogues contain an orbit having any relation 
to the above, 

MM. Gruby and Delafond forwarded their 
researches in regard to animalcules, great num- 
bers of which they have found in the stomach 
and intestines of herbivorous and carnivorous 
animals. Their results are, that ruminants have 
in the rumen and in the processes of diges- 
tion four species of living animalcules, analogous 
to the Brachinus polycanthus, Enchellis nebulosa, 
Leucophris anadonte (Ehrenberg). Their number 
is so considerable, that in five centigrammes of 
alimentary matters taken from the two stomachs 
of a sheep, for instance, there exists from 15 
to 20 different kinds, and of divers sizes. The 
horse has in the cecum and the wide portion of 
the colon seven species of animalcules; the dog, 
in the stomach, two species of monads; and the 
pig, only one species of animalcule, resembling 
the Monadina (Ehrenberg), 
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The great number of these animalcules in the 
two first stomachs of ruminants, the presence 
of their pps shells in the third, fourth, and 
excremental matter; their number, also very 
considerable, in the cecum and larger colon of 
the horse, as likewise the existence of their 
shells in the smaller colon, lead MM. Gruby 
and Delafond to the conclusion, that these ani- 
malcules yield animal matter to the digestion of 
herbivorous animals; that, for instance, in the 
sheep and horse, the fifth part of the vegetable 
matter in their stomachs produces and nourishes 
a large quantity of animals of an inferior de- 
velopment, which, digested in their turn, fur- 
nish animal matter for the general nutrition of 
these two herbivore. This conclusion appears 
strengthened also by the stated fact, that in the 
dog and pig, which feed on animal and vege- 
table substances, the animalcules are small, of 
one or two species, and not very numerous. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence-—Some in- 
teresting notes, collected by M. Tournal during 
a late journey in Italy, have been communicated 
tothe Comité Historique des Arts et Monuments. 
At Pisa, on the doors of the cathedral, which 
date from the 12th century, there is a figure of 
Jesus Christ rising from the tomb and bearing 
wings. M. Didron, secretary to the committee, 
has observed that this is a rare occurrence in 
Christian iconography in the west of Europe, 
but that in Greece the figure of Christ is often 
sorepresented. The Greeks describe the Saviour 
sometimes as “ Master of the Archangels,’’ 
sometimes as “ The angel of the great will,” 





at others as “ Emmanuel,” and in all these 
cases they represent him with wings. In the | 
Latin church, Christ is only represented winged | 
when he appears to St. Francis, who thus re- | 
ceives the marks of the passion on his own 
body; and the Saviour then is represented | 
as a seraph, and bears three pair of wings. 
The cathedral itself was built by a Greek ar- 
chitect (vide Gwilt, ncyclop. Architecture, p. 
115). In the monastery of Cimier, near Nice, 
M. Tournal observed a piece of sculpture of the 
14th century which represented Christ on the 
cross also bearing wings. At Pisa, Christ is | 
baptised by St. John, and is plunged in the | 
Jordan up to the neck, This, according to M. 
Didron, is very rare; the usual representation 
being only as far as the middle of the body. 
At the same place the soul of the Virgin Mary 
after her death is figured as a little child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. In another 
figuration of the baptism at the church of 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, at Ravenna, Christ 
is standing in the Jordan up to the waist, and 
beardless, St. John holds a pedum or shep- 
herd’s staff, and places his hand on the head 
of Christ. At one side is a white-bearded old 
man, with one arm resting on anurn, and holding 
a water-plant in his hand: this is a personifica- 
tion of the Jordan. On this M. Didron has 
remarked, that at the church of Notre Dame 
du Port, at Clermont, there is to be seen ona 
capital the soul of Mary swathed as an infant, 
and carried in the arms of Christ. This soul 
is almost always represented naked, or clothed 
in female attire. The personification of the 
Jordan is common in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries; and in one instance the river has 
been decomposed into its two tributary streams, 
each of which has been represented by a 
figure holding an urn, and pouring out the 
contents at the feet of Christ. Thus Jorstands 
on the right hand of Christ, and Danus on the 
left.—M. Lacroix, Clerc-national at Rome, has 
sent an accurate reading of the inscription 
over the cross, in mosaic, which decorates the 





apsis of St, Apollinarius in Classe at Ravenna. 


a 
ee 
This cross has been described by Ciampini 
(Vet. Mon. par. i. tab. 24), and by Gori (Thee 
saurus Veierum Diptychorum, tom. iii. p. 99) 
The former reads impve, the latter 1xerc. 
one in Latin, the other in Greek. \. La 
croix says that there is no doubt as to the 
correctness of Gori’s reading; and this fact js 
of importance as clearly establishing the sym- 
bolising of Christ as a fish.—The minister of 
the interior, on the recommendation of the 
committee, has ordered the fine old house at 
Rheims, known as the Hotel des Comtes de 
Champagne, to be effectually preserved from 
destruction. The town-council were going to 
pull it down in order to widen the street, —Tho 
same minister has, also on the representations of 
the committee, had a correspondence with the 
minister of war relative to the ancient forti- 
fications of Carcassonne, one of the most curious 
feudal remains in the south of France; and the 
result is, that these fortifications are to be duly 
repaired, and preserved as much as possible 
intact.—The municipal council of Paris has 
voted the funds necessary for completely paint- 
ing the interior of the church of St. Germain 
des Prés in the medieval style, and has en- 
trusted the performance to Messrs. Baltard 
and H. Flandrin, two of the most able artists 
in this branch of art whom the capital pos- 
sesses.— Some remains of the old walls of 
Beauvais, which the municipality wished to 
pull down and sell, have been ordered to be 
preserved in consequence of the urgent remon- 
strances of the committee to the government, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CamBriDae, Dec. 13.—The following degrees were 


| conferred :— 


santer in Divinity.—W. Whewell, master of Trinity 
"Meetcre of Arts,—H. Lloyd, Trin. College; W. De W. 
Herbert, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. Halls, Gonville and Caius Coll. 

Bachelor in Medicine.—E. T, Wenery, Gonville aud 
Caius College. 

King’s College, London.—At a meeting of the 
council yesterday week, Dr. Jelf, canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was appointed Prin- 
cipal, in the room of Dr. Lonsdale, the new 
Bishop of Lichfield; and Mr. Hullah was no- 
minated Vocal Professor of Music to the college. 
On Monday, three elaborately chased silver 
salvers, which cost 160/., were presented to the 
late Principal by the students, among whom 
this testimony of their gratitude had been pur- 
chased by voluntary subscriptions, the highest 
of which did not exceed ten shillings and six- 
pence. On the largest salver was the following 
inscription :— 

* Reverendo Admodum in Christo Patri Johanni 
Lonsdale, Domino Episcopo Lichfieldensis qui summa 
rravitate cum suavissimis moribus felicité conjuncta; 

oll. Reg. apud annos quinque prefuit hoc argentum 
D.D. collegii ejusdem alumni, quanta sit erga illum 
discipulorum reverentia hoc juvenilis pietatis MNH- 
MOZYTNON humillime testificetur.” 

The ceremony of presenting the testimonial 
was avery affecting one, the theatre being crowd- 
ed with students; and their eloquent spokesman 
on the occasion Mr, Barry (son of the celebrated 
architect), who has greatly distinguished himself, 
and carried off prizes in almost every branch 
of education taught in this justly admired and 
highly successful school. The Bishop returned 
his acknowledgments with much feeling, and 
bore witness to the exemplary conduct of his 
pupils during the five years he had presided 
over their instruction. Scenes like this are 
delightful to contemplate; and what range for 
the imagination to fancy the future fates of 
young Barry and his companions on this me- 
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morable day! How many embryo bishops, 
statesmen, artists, scholars, judges, soldiers, 
legislators, teachers, men of science, famous 
in their age, and powerfully influencing the 
destinies of their country and mankind, mingled 


in this youthful crowd? — who can tell! But 
“the act in which they were engaged was one of 


virtue and promise, of which it is to be hoped 
the lives of the majority of them will bear the 
impression and carry out the principle. 

Haileybury College.—The Rev. Henry Mel- 
vill, B.D., late fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed by the East 
India Directors principal of Haileybury. 

The Heart of St. Louts.—A warm controversy 
has arisen in Paris on a somewhat singular 
subject. On the 21st of January, 1803, was 
found under the flags behind the high altar in 
the middle of the abside of the high chapel of 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, a simple leaden 
box, containing the remains of a human heart. 
It was supposed by some to be that of St. Louis, 
the founder of the chapel; but doubts were raised 
on the subject, and the box was reclosed and 
restored to its long resting-place. Last May, 
in the course of repairs and restorations in this 
magnificent building, this box was again brought 
to light; and the learned M. Letronne, who now 
holds the oftice of garde général des archives du 
royaume, was commissioned by the minister of 
public works to examine further into this in- 
teresting subject. M. Letronne, in what ap- 
pears to us a very clear and satisfactory report, 
has given his decided opinion that it is not the 
heart of St. Louis. He shews, first, from con- 
temporary authorities, who were in a position 
to know the truth, that the heart of the great 
and pious king was included in the portion of 
his relics which fell to the share of Charles 
d’Anjou, king of Sicily, and which were de- 
posited in the church of Monreale near Palermo, 
where it would probably still be found, and that 
there is no reason whatever to believe that any 
part of these relics were at a subsequent period 
brought to France. Secondly, he represents the 
impossibility, if the heart had been in France, 
that it should have been deposited in the Sainte 
Chapelle without great ceremonies; of which, 
or at least of the circumstance itself, we should 
expect to find some mention in contemporary 
chroniclers. Moreover, it would not have been 
enclosed in a rude box of lead and buried ob- 
scurely, but it would have been enclosed in some 
rich coffer. There has, however, arisen another 
party, which, with a singularly unprofitable 
spirit of national jealousy, are unwilling to be 
convinced that this heart is any other than that 
of St. Louis. This party is headed by another 
celebrated antiquary, M. Le Prévost, who has 
written an answer to the report of M. Letronne. 
The latter replied; others have since entered 
the lists; and the dispute has caused consider- 
able sensation. The arguments of those who 
wish the heart to be that of St. Louis rest chiefly 
upon ingenious suppositions and bare possibili- 
ties. It appears to us impossible that the heart 
of St. Louis should have been buried in the ob- 
Scire manner in which this relic of mortality 
must have been committed to the ground. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Tuesday.Zoological, 81% P.m. , 
Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 9 ?.M. 
Thursday.Numismatie, 7 P.o. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.3s. 





FINE ARTS. 
Oxford.—The completion of the Taylor Mu- 
seum, and the acquisition of the Raffaelle and 





Michael Angelo drawings, formerly in the col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, principally 
through the munificent subscription of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, a member of the Univer- 
sity, has drawn the attention of some other 
leading personages to the propriety of making 
the study of the principles of the fine arts a part 
of the curiculum. Active measures are conse- 
quently in progress to establish professorships 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, that 
our future legislators may at least not be behind 
the middle classes in the qualifications to bestow 
aright the patronage afforded by their position. 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Institute of 


the Fine Arts, held on Saturday evening last, in 
the great room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
Mr. A. Aglio having been called to the chair, 
the minutes of the last general meeting were 
read; after which the chairman proceeded to 
state, that he had the pleasure of announcing 
to the members that Lord Francis Egerton and 
Sir J. E. Swinburne, bart., had kindly con- 
sented to become vice-presidents of the insti- 
tute. A letter was then read from Mr. Horace 
Vernet, dated Paris, thanking the institute for 
the honour of his election, and expressing his 
approbation of the plan and objects of the so- 
ciety. The report of the council congratulated 
the members on the successful position in 
which the institute was now placed, and parti- 
cularly on the favourable results which had 
attended the general meeting and converzatione 


when the contribution of works of rare excellence 
and value was most liberal. A paper was read 
by Mr. Park, sculptor, in which he urged upon 
the members the propriety of petitioning par- 
liament for the establishment of a “hall of 


would arise from such an institution ; the pro- 
posal was received with great acclamation. Mr. 


forthcoming exhibition announced by the com- 


interest among the members of the profession, 
A paper on frescoes by Mr. Heaphy was also 


lateness of the hour, it was unavoidably post- 
poned to another occasion. The meeting then 
passed a resolution in which they desired to 
express as publicly as possible the thanks of the 
meeting to the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Fine Arts, for theirefforts to advance 
historic art ; and a vote of thanks was given to 
the council for their efficient services. A resolu- 
tion, expressing the satisfaction of the meeting 
at the appointment of two artists of high cha- 
racter and distinguished professional rank, to 
the offices of keeper of the National Gallery and 
conservator of the Royal Collection of Pictures, 
was passed unanimously. 

National Art Union.—The annual meeting for 
the distribution of prizes was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Mr. Burnard presiding. From 
the rules of the society it appears the drawers 
of prizes to the different amounts have the pri- 
vilege of choosing their engravings to be exe- 
cuted by artists whom they may think proper 
to select. The Union consists of about 2804 
members. The value of the prizes drawn being 
upwards of 1430. the expenditure had ex- 
ceeded the receipts by a very considerable sum, 
the former being 5000/., the latter about 26002. 


A Royal Academician. M‘Lean. 


A WHOLE-length of the prince of animal painters, 
and not of animals alone, Edwin Landseer, from 
the facile pencil of Count d’Orsay. Both the 





Buss also read a paper on the construction of| Lightfoot. : tion 
frames for portable frescoes intended for the | sentiment nor elevation; but it is all that the 


missioners appointed for the adornment of the| painted, and true to character. 
new houses of parliament, which excited great | Sweetness comes the third and last of the plates, 


subject and its treatment, being a good likeness 
and otherwise characteristic, will, we are sure, 
recommend it to wide popularity: frames and 
portfolios must gape for such productions. 


“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Painted by 
Ary Scheffer, On zinc, by L. Sebbers. . 
London, D. Bogue. 

A picture of great beauty in its general effect 
and in all its individual details. The pure and 
most consolatory of all the divine promises 
which flowed from the lips of the Saviour, the 
light which penetrates the darkest precincts of 
this world’s miseries, is embodied with exqui- 
site feeling. Christ in the centre is the expres- 
sive representation of Godlike Humanity; and 
all around, at his feet, on his arm, supplicating 
near, and pressing from the distance, are the 
weary and way-worn of the earth, seeking the 
succour he has offered for their woes. The 
mother bereaved of her child, the youthful in 
distress, the aged in misery, the hopeless, the 
helpless, the sinking, are there in admirably 
conceived forms, and illustrating the text in an 
equally admirable manner. Grace, sweetness, 
and character, reign throughout; and the zinc 
process is well adapted to the treatment of sa- 
cred subjects like to this. 


Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art, Part XI. : 
London, March; Moon; Ackermann, for the 
Proprietors. 


held at Willis’s Rooms on the 5th August last,|“ Tue Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison,” 


Hilton, and engraved by Portbury, happily 
supplies us with an admirable transcript of the 
eminent painter’s most beautiful production, 
and recalls to mind how much of high art we | 
lost in him. In diversifying, as the proprietors 


sculpture,” and shewed the advantages which | do, every number of this delightful publication, | 


the next subject is, “The Death of the Red 
Deer,” by Sir D. Wilkie, and engraved by ‘P. 
In this composition there is no 


artist aimed at, a perfect copy after nature, finely 
Then for 


upon which we could pass no more flattering 
encomium than that of simply stating that it is 


to have been read; but, in consequence of the| “The Harvest Waggon,” by Gainsborough, en- 


graved by E. Finden!! 


A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean, including 
Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian 
Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian 


Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. 

Allan, Member of the Athenian Archzologi- 

cal Society, and of the Egyptian Society of 

Cairo. Folio, pp. 96. London, Longmans. 
A most artist-like and interesting work, full 
of beautiful views, of the size of the page, and 
at the same time illustrated with many wood- 
cuts of congenial objects, which serve to com- 
plete the idea it is the desire of the author and 
draughtsman to communicate. The great ex- 
tent of the tour brought hundreds of picturesque 
subjects under the observation of Mr. Allan, 
and many of them associated with such histo- 
rical and other recollections as must impart 
greater value to their representations. As it 
is for the eye, however, to judge of the attrac- 
tions of this fine volume, we are sorry that we 
can do no more than pronounce a hearty enco- 
mium upon it, as a publication fit to grace every 
elegant drawing-room and handsome library. 
The letter-press is quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and communicates enough to furnish a 
proper understanding of the writer’s course of 
travel and selection of studies over the wide and 
far-apart fields of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
through which he seems to have made his plea- 
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sant way. Bat‘as' we Have ‘accompanied pre+ 
ceding atithors, dtoig’ with more elaborate de- 
scriptions, to‘alinbst.every place visited by Mr. 
Aflan, ‘we ‘stall not ‘now go ‘mto' ‘his 'slighter 
jottnal; but content ourselves with two brief 
notices connected with gastronomy, and ‘so the 
nior¢ ‘applicable to’ Christmas feasting-times. 
The’ first’ relates to’ that ‘nice ‘relishing Jittle 
fish, the sardine, which is, when genuine, much 
better than the sprats usually sold in London 
as“atichovies. 

eet! File mepond Pirasto (says Mr. A.) is the 
village’ Risano, the ancient Rhizzinium, where 
até°tobe’ seen the ruins of an old Moorish 
castte:° ‘Before we could arrive on board it was 
quite dark, and the fishermen were commenc- 
ing-their occupation of catching sardines, which 
are taken during the night, being attracted into 
the nets by means of large fires burnt at the bow 
of each boat. The effect on these immense 
sheets of water was. superb, the illumination 
extending for miles. The men have a peculiar 
cry, which is said also to bring the sardines to- 
gether, and added in no small degree to the 
enchantment of the scene.” 

Our next quotation relates to figs, and is given 
without a wish to detract from the enjoyment of 
this rich and wholesome fruit in holyday seasons. 

“The process, of packing figs in the drums 
for exportation is considered as one of the 
‘curiosities’ of Smyrna, though in truth it is 
simple enough, and conducted without any 
mystery. After drying on the tree, they are 
brought“from the country on camels’ backs; 
and we met long rews of these animals toiling 
through the crooked and dirty streets, with 
their huge.loads towering far above our heads. 
The figs are then turned out in a heap in the 
middle of an.apartment, round whichare squatted 
a group of women and children, not very cleanly 
in appearance, who press them into rather a long 
shape from the stalk, and then hand them in 
sieves to.another party of women and men, who 
with a drum before them and a pail of salt-water 
by: their sides, form a little packet of figs in their 
hands by pressing half a dozen close together, 
and place them round the inner edge of the 
drum, with the stalk inwards. On completing 
the circle, they fill up the inside with as many 
as they can get in, and then sprinkling the whole 
with salt-water to destroy the worm which each 
fig is said to contain, and to produce a candied 
appearance by crystallisation, they proceed to 
the next layer. ‘The whole operation is per- 
formed with incredible despatch.” 

Some of this information may be as new to 
our readers as we confess it was to us; but 
beund,.as honest reviewers, to test facts, we have 
to add that we bought a drum of the best figs 
(Bleme) in order to ascertain the accuracy of Mr. 

Yan’s account; and on examination, for the 
first time in our lives, we not only found the 
frifit’ packed as ‘he says, but the maggots de- 
ceaséd in their sweet entombment. 


London Interiors, with their Costumes and Cere- 
monies.’ From Drawings made by permission 
of the Public Offices, §c. 4to, pp. 192. Lon- 
don, for the Proprietors; Paris, Aubert and 
Co.; Leipsig, Weigel. (Originally issued 
in Nos.) 

THIRTEEN steel-engravings of court and go- 

vernment buildings and ceremonies, &c., from 

Buckingham Palace to the Custom-house ; four 

of law-courts; six municipal; eight religious ; 

five belonging to. learning and the fine arts; 
four public charities; three commercial; and 
seven miscellaneous,—are the leading embel- 
lishments of this volume ; but a few wood- 
cuts also adorn and illustrate the preface, treat- 





ing of London costumes in tinres gone by. Of 
alf the plates we can speak in terms of high 
commendation, as affording ‘accurate and lively 
representations of their subjects, both as re- 
spects their architectural and still-life features, 
and the groups or crowds of persons who are 
assembled on the occasions chosen for the draw- 
ings. A levée, a criminal trial, a lord mayor’s 
feast, a theatrical scene and audience, a charit- 
able anniversary, a club dinner, or whatever it 
may be, is truly depicted; and, both for home 
or abroad, will convey to the spectator a per- 
fect notion of the actual scene; while there 
are written accounts of the various subjects, to 
supply any further information which may be 
required by the more curious or less acquainted 
with our manners and customs. Perhaps the 
greatest merit of the publication, however, is 
the entire novelty of many of its selections. 
The Athenxum drawing-room, and the Reform 
kitchen; the Dilettanti Society at dinner, and 
the reading-room of the British Museum; the 
Bank parlour, and King’s College distribution 
of prizes; anti-slavery meeting in Exeter Hall, 
and Humane Society in Freemasons’ Tavern; 
the Sussex library, and the Board of Admi- 
ralty,—are all, as far as we know, among no- 
velties hitherto unpictured. And the Reform- 
Club kitchen may be separated from the rest 
as a sample and a gem in its way. The letter- 
press details are unique; from the pen, we be- 
lieve, of its “* conductor,” i. ¢. Chef de Cuisine, 
M. Soyer, an éléve of the house of Grignon, 
Rue Vivienne, and not only a cook, but a litté- 
ratcur, and married to a charming artist, whom 
he has had the misfortune to lose. It is of M. 
Soyer that the smart mot is related when Lord 
Melbourne inspected the kitchen, and remarked 
to him how pretty aJl the female assistants 
were. “ My lord,” said he, “* we do not want 
any plain cooks here!” And in this print he 
looks like the man who would say so. There 
is an inward digesting of the grand question 
proposed from the little pan or porringer held 
up to him by one of the prettiest of the foresaid 
maidens-—a thoughtfulness—an intense expres- 
sion of palate eshte every faculty and the 
whole physical frame—a condensation, as it 
were, of the mortal being, body and soul, upon 
the problem ofa taste, on which the happiness 
of nations must depend. We think it will do; 
it is consummate; and M. Soyer may rest on 
his laurels, as when, at the early age of seven- 
teen, his genius promoted him to “ preside over 
a sacred band of eight cuisiniers’’ (page 151), 
and he was ‘‘ premier of the administration atthe 
Café d’Ouix.” We believe, however, that the 
kitchen under his government is a model for 
arrangement; and, when occasion justifies the 
exertion, that it can turn out an exquisite en- 
tertainment, either for a small or a large party. 

But it would be tedious to offer observation 
on the attractions of this work in detail; and 
so we conclude by stating that we consider it 
likely and deserving to be very popular. 


Panorama of Treport and the Chateau d’ Eu.— 
Mr. Burford has lost no time in producing this 
apropos panorama, representing Treport and 
the Chateau d’Eu, and the late royal visiting 
there. The figures are painted by Mr. H.C. 
Selous, and give a perfect idea of the regal and 
noble personages, and ceremony of landing and 
reception. The picturesque old buildings, sur- 
rounding scenery, land, water, mole, and other 
objects, are admirably executed, and form alto- 
gether a most interesting picture. 

Bronze Casting.—Since writing the notice in 
our last Gazette on this subject, we have ob- 
tained the particulars of the superficial mea- 





surement of the great Wellington: group, which 
we subjoin as a curiosity in the art: 

Drapery . . 128 feet. | Hi i 291 feo 

Heat ofhorse 25 ,, Pore duane Ft csi 

Neck. .). 120: 5, ©] Hates won dng.” 
Hand 12, | Body of Duke 150 
Of the colossal head of his grace, cast from a 
cannon taken at Waterloo, we have not got the 
dimensions, nor of the limbs: from the foot to 
the knee; but it will appear from the above 
that we were correct in our estimate of the 
whole at little less than 1100 feet! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 
Tuere is nothing in human affairs more ex. 
traordinary than the power of language to dis- 
tract men from the perception and consider. 
ation of actual facts, and engage them, as it 
were, on the surface of words instead of pene- 
trating to the substance of things. ‘ Acitate’ 
is a pretty simple word, and so is ‘ agitation,’ 
You agitate a question in intelligent company; 
a young lady is in a state of agitation, if you 
affect her nerves by a little flattering love- 
making. But to agitate a country, and to stir 
it up with agitation from one end to the other, 
is a widely different matter; though we may 
go on attaching very nearly the same extent of 
import to the post-prandial discussion, the 
amatory ¢éte-d-¢¢éfe, and the rousing and mad- 
dening all the passions of a people. Repule 
has been another glorious mystifying word; 
and it is only after a year’s debate about the 
sound of its six letters, that folks seem to be 
beginning to find out that a volcano has been 
kindled, threatening dreadful rebellion, devasta- 
tion, and intestine bloodshed. Itis evident that 
had the phrase ‘rebellion’ or ‘ revolution’ been 
used, none of the pleasantries and jocularities 
about College Green, buttons, caps, &c., could 
have been played offto divert the attention from 
the perilous movement in progress; but the other 
words, ‘ agitate,’ ‘ repale,’ ‘ peaceful,’ ‘ accord- 
ing to law,’ &c. &c., have just the effect of the 
juggler’s sleights,—they occupy the spectators 

till he accomplishes the trick. 

And though we have applied these remarks 
to the subject before us, we beg to be under- 
stood as upholding them to be equal to any and 
every occasion. In short, words are the reali- 
ties of life, and the realities are but shadows. 
The Serpentine River in Hyde Park is to all 
intents and purposes what it is called: but 
what said the wittiest of witty men were the 
reasons for calling it so—they were two:— 
Ist, because it was not Serpentine; and 2d, 
because it was not a River! 

England and Ireland, Saxon and Celt (as if 
the races had kept quite distinct for centuries, 
instead of having intermingled bloods in every 
possible relation and proportion), are also nice 
terms to convey ideas of non-existent phantoms 
and be treated as truths. Suppose a reward of 
an acre of potatoes were offered for a genuine 
pure Saxon, and another acre for a pure 
genuine Celt, reared and fed in Leinster, 
Munster, or Connaught,—the advertiser might 
depend upon it, he would have the crop of 
murphies to eat himself, and neither Saxon nor 
Celt to help him. But is it not a sad reflec- 
tion, that all this nonsense is the fertile source 
of great evil and great misery, and inay pro- 
bably end in national and social calamities too 
horrible to contemplate ! 

Farcical as are the selfish intrigues and gam- 
bols of Big-endians and Little-endians, they 
may suffice to curse and destroy a country. 
For one and all fall within the vortex of words, 
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and the madness out-acts the destinies of the 
world. 

Our friend Kohl, has not spoken out on these 
points ; but the editor of the Nation, Dublin 
newspaper, has; and itis perhaps the copy of 
his poetry “Spirit,"* which he has been so 
obliging as to send us, that has inspired the sen- 
timents we have, now so loosely uttered. About 
this poetry there is no disguise. It is addressed 
to the passions .of the disaffected in [reland, and 
js exceedingly stimulating. Talent, force, and 
enthusiasm, mark many of the compositions ; 
and it will not be the fault of the writers if their 
purning words and incitements to massacre the 
Saxon spoiters; de not produce a dismal effect. 
The best hope to the contrary is in the instabi- 
lity of the national character; the absence of a 
sufficiently defined object to keep their necks 
up to the collar for a prolonged season, and get 
them on toa pull all together. The memories 
of monster meetings and speeches, and the stir- 
ring of bitter ballads (which would be much 
more dangerous and effective were they in 
Gaelic rather than in English), are apt to fade 
away. Let us pray that they may; and the 
English and irish live happily together, linked 
in an indissoluble union alike beneficial to both. 

But, bless us, it seems as if nobody could touch 
the Emerald isle without being bit with its poi- 
son-politics, because there areno venomouscrea- 
tures there to bite one. We might surely agree, 
in the Paley sense of matrimonial felicity. That 
celebrated divine being on a visit to the late 
Shute Barrington, the bishop of Durham, on an 
occasion when Mrs. B. left the room, the wor- 
thy bishop, in the full measure of his content- 
ment, observed, “There goes my wife, Dr. Paley; 
we have been married thirty years, and never 
had a word together.” ‘ Rather dool, ma lord,” 
replied the worthy doctor, in his broad north- 
country dialect, “‘ rather dool, a’ shoud think !” 
Cannot John and Paddy contrive to jog on to- 
gether without being dull, and yet avoid such 
fracas as the present untoward circumstances? 


THE COCKN EY CATECHISM, 
R 


0 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson L. 
Aunt Margery. If I continued my lessons on 
edibles this week, I should cast such a gloom 
over Christmas feasts and festivities, that I 


might be likened tothe Harpies of classic legend. | 


Pri, Really I think you should allow people 


to enjoy themselves. At twelfth night it will be | 


all the same, whether you impeach the viands 
or not; andif the weekly register’s account is 
a hundred deaths more or less, it will not sig- 
nify so much as making the whole population 
uncomfortable. 

Aunt M. I bow to your profound judgment, 
and will not open my lips this week. 


Metropolitan Destitution.—laving taken warm 
interest in the movement which lately sprung 
forth on behalf of the destitute and houseless 
Poor, and wishing sincerely well to every prac- 
ticable and well-digested plan for bringing 
charity home to their despairing hearts, we 
confess it is with some misgiving and regret that 
we observe a sort ‘of race or competition in phi- 
lanthropy, instead of a union for the one end in 
view, has grown, out of this blessed promise of 
better things, The split into various projects 
for this or for that; the rejection ofa principle 
here and its adoption there; the wavering and 
changes which have ensued in all that has been 
communicated; and the substitution of the fu- 


tu 


Spirit of the Nation,” part ii. Dublin, J. Duffy, 


ture for the present,—are all, matters to be de- 
plored, as likely to distract, the public atten- 
tion, and puzzle the benevolent to determine 
what is the best for them to do. Trustworthy 
and honoured names head several of these as- 
sociations: would that we could impress upon 
them the expediency of combining together, and 
thereby accomplishing as much as possible of 
the beneficent objects which all desire to effect. 





THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Macready at Boston has, if possible, 
added new laurels to his American triumphs. 
Readers are aware how different the Bostonian 
standard of taste is from that of any other city 
in the United States; and how difficult it is to 
excite an enthusiasm there. But this our ac- 
complished tragedian has achieved, and per- 
formed to thronged audiences (in the little 
theatre of the place) of all the most intelligent 
and highest class of the inhabitants, ‘The prices 
were (we see from the papers) raised ; but this 
only served to create increase of appetite, and we 
rejoice to learn that the appreciation of genius 
has been complete. 

The French Theatre.—Mr. Mitchell has issued 
a tempting programme for the ensuing season, 
to commence towards the close of January. We 
have not time (this week) for any particulars. 

Musical Entertainments.—The_ distinguished 
success which has hitherto attended the no- 
velty of national and musical entertainments, 
introduced by Mr. Wilson (who has been pre- 
senting them with unprecedented éclat in the 
provinces, and especially in Edinburgh, where 
their merit could be best understood and tested), 
led to several performances of a similar kind 
last season, which were more or less deserving 
of public approbation. We allude particularly 
to Mr. Horncastle’s Irish and Mr. H, Russell's 
English songs. And the present year seems to 
promise still more varied and extended efforts 
of the same kind. We fear, from having. mis- 
laid the prospectus, &c. received a mouth or 
two ago, that we have neglected the Evenings 
of Mr. and the two Miss Frasers, of which re- 
port speaks very favourably. Mr. Wilson, we 
observe, resumes his admirable Scottish illus- 
trations next month; and we have two new 
Richmonds in the field, Messrs. Templeton and 
H. Phillips (the former noticed below). There 
is yet room, we should think, for Welsh, if well 
‘done. It is rich in antique music, curious in 
| character, and full of ideas, ‘There is also, we 
| should imagine, another Scotch treasury which 

might be explored with advantage,—we allude 
| to Highland and Gaelic remains—to pibrochs, 
| and the wild war-notes of other days. Perhaps 
| these hints will be enough. 
| Hanover Square Rooms.—On Monday evening 
| Mr. Templeton gave one of those popular en- 
| tertainments of mingled literature aud song. 
| His theme was the life of Mary, queen of Scots, 
| and the songs were not of her time only, but of 
James I. &c. We are not disposed to be 
, harsh to a first attempt; the defects were for 
| the most part trifling, though prominent, and 
| will most likely be amended before a second 
|evening. ‘They consisted chiefly of a rather too 
| slow delivery, and of too much preciseness of 
| chronological data. But there was one more se- 
| vious defect, if redundancy can be so called. A 
| tendency to ornament is, we think, the greatest 
(error that can be committed in Scotch music. 
| Of this being also a general opinion Mr. Tem- 
| pleton had proofin the reception and unani- 
| mous encore of the “ Farewell to France.” He 
| sang it in its simplicity, and with feeling and 
j taste. These slight matters we have mentioned 








attended to, and our friendly advice followed, 
in regard to a more. distinct enunciation, of 
the words, so essential to the, enjoyment of old 
ballads, and perhaps the inttoduction of aJittle of 
the history of the ballads themselves, Mr.'Tem- 
pleton’s entertainments will meet with the ge- 
neral approval they deserve. His. efforts on 
Monday evening were rewarded with consider- 
able applause, and two or three unanimous, 
encores. : 

Jullien’s Concerts. — Report says. that these 
attractive musical soirées ure to be given after 
Christmas at Covent Garden theatre: Alas for 
the drama! but success attend worth and ex-, 
cellence of every kind, and therefore especially 
Jullien’s admirable concerts. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOVE'S CAUGHT. 


Love’s caught in a bondage of blushes— 
In vain he a word can convey ; 
For the moment he to thy lip rushes, 
A blush on the cheek stops his way, 
Though mute as sweet Love is appearing, 
Let feeling award him his due ; } 
There’s a language to sight still endearing, 
And blushes are eloquent too, 
Then if thy young bosom, unknowing, 
ives Love his sweet covert of rest; 
If words only fail thee in shewing 
Thou lov’st, and in loving art blest; 
Keep still in thy bondage ef blushes 
The love which ne word can conyey, 
And the moment he to thy lip rushes 
Pll kiss all his silence away. {19324 
Crrarzss! Swismp rd 
STANZAS von 


On reading Byron's “ Stanzas for Muse” 

«¢ There's not a joy the world can give,” &@s eit orf 
THouau 4 the dream of love be o’er, and little jo¥ 
e left, JOT? 4 
Ah! say not that the heart so soon of feeling is bereft, 

For as the place where fire has béen some heat awhile 
retains, : joe 
So in the breast where passion burn’d awhile somes 
warmth remains, ie 
The fires of life, though burning low, in dust and ashes: 


nid, . 
Iffann'’d by kindness yet may glow the dying mass 

amid ; Dit 
And still at moments will appear some latent living 


spar 
That to the end of life will burn, and death alone.be 
dark. 


Then tell me not that aught can rob the heart of all it 


elt, 
And there though ice may gather oft, it only forms'ta 
melt 
Tis death’ alone ean wholly freeze its feelings’ foun. 
tains o’er, 
And quench its passions’ fires that they can flow and 
burn no more. 


And thou,* who of the heart’s decay so early: ‘didst 


complain, : 

If all thy feelings had expired, whence flow’d this 
melting strain? 

Thine own were surely yet unstaid, when in thy verse’ 


appears 
The trauscript of a tender heart, which others read) 
with tears! - 


TO MRS. R,. S$ 


On seeing some beautiful Specimens of her Vegetable 
Anatomy. 
In every faded leaf that flies 
Across my winter path, I read 
That best of wisdom’s homilies 
The brevity to life decreed. 


But there's a secret known to thee, 

By which a leaf, as carved in stone, 
May boast an immortality 

Of grace and beauty not its own. 
Yet may the sculptor well defer 

The triumph of his art to thine, 
Thou Nature's best interpreter 

Of her most exquisite design. 





* Byron, 
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With nicest skill dissected thus, 

With taste arranged, each leaf appears 
A standing miracle to us, 

And to our God an altar rears. 
Bo, lady, when thy form and face 

Are lost to memory,—be thy mind, 
With every softer gift and grace, 


Tn one fond faithful heart enshrined, 
J. Sw 


ow. 


VARIETIES. 

The British and Foreign Institute is, we learn, 
making great and rapid progress. We observe 
that it has already enrolled above 900 members ; 
and proposes to open next month, and the lec- 
tures, to begin in February. The hotel depart- 
ment. is as forward.as that for literature; and 
there is a great promise of excellent musical en- 
tertainments. It is gratifying to find the names 
of so many persons of rank and celebrity in the 
published list of members, and that ladies’ and 
family tickets have been subscribed for by a 
class of persons likely to add much to the high 
and pleasant character of the evening meetings. 

Mrs. C. Baron Wilson has announced the close 
of her connexion with “ The New Monthly Belle 
Assemblée,” and the commencement of a new 
monthly periodical, entitled “ L’Esprit des 
Belles.” 

Hexagon Block.—We have always leaned to 
this form of wooden pavement on account of its 
simplicity, and the facility with which it affords 
access to the water-pipes, &c. During the 
present week a more complicate arrangement 
has been taken up, and the hexagon laid down 
in its place, near to St. Mary’s Le Strand. 

Corporation of London: Mr. C. Pearson.—Mr. 
Pearson, the city solicitor, having been assailed 
in an article in the Westminster Review, and 
since circulated in a separate form,* has deemed 
it due to himself, and the body whose officer he 
is, to meet these charges in a public manner. 
He accordingly invited a meeting at the Lon- 
don Tavern, at which John Travers, Esq. pre- 
sided; and there, in the presence of a number 
of respectable citizens, not only entered into a 
refutation of the reviewer’s statements as they 
affected him personally and politically, but went 
at considerable length into city-statistics, un- 
folding many details of general interest to the 
community at large. As we presume the ad- 
dress will be published from the short-hand 
writer’s notes, we abstain from any further 
comment at present, except that the speaker 
displayed very great ability. 

Mrs, L. Bulwer.—In the obituary of this week 
there is a death intimately connected with our 
literary circle, viz. of Mrs. Lytton Bulwer, the 
mother of Sir Edward, of Henry, the plenipo- 
tentiary to Spain, and of William, the eldest, 
and proprietor of the paternal estates in Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. John Moore.—We see from the newspapers 
that an appeal has been made to the benevolent 
on behalf of the widow and seven children of 
this truly amiable artist and man. The pages 
of the Literary Gazette frequently bore witness 
to his talent ; and it is lamentable to think that, 
cut off suddenly and prematurely in the middle 
of his career, he could bequeath nothing but 
absolute beggary to his helpless wife and fa- 
mily. ‘There seems to be a fate for the litera- 
ture and arts of our country. Even the appa- 
rently successful all die, if they do not live, in 
poverty: Among them all we never knew a 
more pitiable case than this of Mr. Moore: he 
was well known to us; and a more deserving 
individual never struggled with misfortune, or 








* See Literary Gaxetie, No. 1391. ‘* The Corpora- 
tion of London and Municipal Reform,” pp. 92. Lone 
don, S. Clarke; E. Wilson. 





left such a load of it when it pleased Heaven to 
remove him from the unequal strife. 

' Joseph Harding, Esq., so long known to the 
circles of literature and art as an enterprising 
and eminent publisher, died at his residence, 
Finchley, on Tuesday last, in the 61st year of 
his age. The splendid work Lodge’s Portraits 
was the greatest of Mr, Harding’s undertakings; 
and we believe we are under the mark when we 
say that the collection of historical paintings for 
the engravings which adorned it, and of which 
our readers may remember the interesting exhi- 
bition in the gallery of Messrs. Harding and 
Lepard, Pall Mall East, cost upwards of £5000. 
Mr. Harding lived on intimate terms with many 
of the leading artists and authors of his day, 
and particularly with those whose pursuits were 
dilettante and antiquarian, The few who were 
accustomed to assemble at certain annual meet- 
ings at Finchley will remember their literary 
and social pleasures with a sigh. 

Longevity. — The death of the famous Lord 
Lyndoch, at the advanced age of 93, after en- 
during the severe toils of war for many a year, 
is a public event of melancholy interest. The 
mighty, like the feeble, thus pass away. Among 
the latter, we may notice the death, on the 24th 
ult., of Aldhouse, the patriarch or father 
of free-masonry in London. ‘This venerable 
man had reached his 99th year, and was kindly 
maintainedas Tyler to the Grand Master’s Lodge 
to the period of his death. 

Ancient Ruins—A gentleman who has tra- 
versed a large portion of the Indian country of 
Northern Texas and the country lying between 
Santa Fé and the Pacific, states, that there are 
vestiges of ancient cities and ruined castles or 
temples on the Rio Puerco and on the Colorado 
ofthe West. He says, that on one of the branches 
of the Rio Puerco, a few days travel from Santa 
Fé, there is an immense pile of ruins that appear 
to belong to an ancient temple. Portions of the 
wall are still standing, consisting of huge blocks 
of limestone, regularly hewn, and laid in cement. 
The building occupies an extent of more than 
an acre. It is two or three stories high, has no 
roof, but contains many rooms, generally of a 
square form, without windows, and the lower 
rooms are so dark and gloomy that they re- 
semble caverns rather than the apartments of an 
edifice built for a human habitation. The stones 
are much worn by the rains, and indicate that the 
building has stood several hundred years. From 
his description we are induced to believe that 
it resembles the ruins of Palenque or Otulun. 
He says there are many similar ruins on the 
Colorado of the West, which empties into the 
Californian Sea. In one of the valleys of the 
Cordilleras traversed by this river, and about 
400 miles from its mouth, there is a large temple 
still standing, its walls and spires presenting 
scarcely any trace of dilapidation, and were it 
not for the want of a roof, it might still be ren- 
dered habitable. Near it, scattered along the 
declivity of a mountain, are the ruins of what 
must have been once a large city. The traces 
of a large aqueduct, part of which, is, however, 
in the solid rock, are still visible. Neither the 
Indians residing in the vicinity, nor the oldest 
Spanish settlers of the nearest settlements, can 
give any account of the origin of these buildings. 
They merely know that they have stood there 
from the earliest periods to which their tradi- 
tions extend. The antiquary who is desirous to 
trace the Aztic or l'oltec races in their migra- 
tions from the northern regions of America, 
may find in these ancient edifices many subjects 
of curious speculation.—Tewxas Telegraph. 

‘‘ Man- Engine.’ —From the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Cornwall Polytechnic 





. . ae ee 
Society to inspect the machine lately erected 
at Tresavean mine, for facilitating the ascent 
and descent of miners, we find that the ardent 
wishes and zealous exertions of those who have 
so liberally promoted this benevolent object 
are crowned withcomplete success. The appara- 
tus has been brought into full operation so deep 
as the 248 fathom level, or nearly 290 Sithionie 
from the surface. The ascent heretofore was 
by climbing ladders, and occupied the miner 
after the fatigue of his day’s work, sixty minutes 
to accomplish; he now does the same distance 
in twenty-four minutes, and the only exertion 
is to step from one platform to another on the 
same level, from one reciprocating rod to ano- 
ther, at every 12 feet of the ascent, or about 150 
times. The miners at Tresavean have ex- 
pressed their approbation of the machine, and 
their thankfulness to the society, in unqualified 
terms, for the part it has performed in this im- 
portant work; they and others will doubtless 
long remember with gratitude the names of 
Charles Fox, G. C. Fox, Lady Basset, Sir C, 
Lemon, R. W. Fox, J. H. Tremayne, Rev. C, 
Rogers, and Rev. D. Rodd, the principal con- 
tributors to the premiums offered, of Mr. Loam 
the inventor, and of the spirited proprietors 
and managers of the Tresavean mine. 

Mackworth Praed.—A collection of the charm- 
ing poetry of this sweet and fanciful writer is 
announced among American novelties, with 
embellishments, and edited by Mr. Griswold :— 
how has it been so long neglected at home? 

Hebrew Prayer-Book.—There is said to be in 
Charleston a Hebrew Prayer-Book 1357 years 
old; a ponderous tome beautifully written on 
fine parchment. New York boasts of a very 
ancient folio MS. of the Gospels, in Syriac, 
written in the Estrangelo character, and ar- 
ranged in lessons for the liturgy of the Jacobite 
church. The state library at Harrisburg con- 
tains a fine copy of Elliott’s Indian Bible, 4to, 
printed at Cambridge in 1680, very scarce, and 
“now unreadable, the people in whose dialect 
it was originally rendered, having become long 
since extinct.”—Democratic Review. — [What a 
commentary on colonisation and civilisation!! 
Ed. L. G.] 

Grand Gallery of Paintings, §:c.—Cardinal 
Fesch’s splendid collection, it is stated, will be 
brought to the hammer at Rome next March. 

Origin of the Human Race.—In answer to the 
profound remark, “ We were all children once,” 
—‘‘ What puzzles me,” said a child of five years 
of age, “is,—when you were all babies together, 
who took care of you?” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters on American Debts, by the Rey. Sydney 
Smith, 8vo, 6¢d.— The Currency and the Country, by 
J. G. Hubbard, 8vo, 3s. 6d.— Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, by J. Copland, M.D., Part IX. 8vo, 4s. 6d.— 
History of Scotland, by Patrick F. Tytler, Vol. IX. 
8vo, 12s.—Supplement to Murray’s Encyclopedi 
Geography, 8vo, ls. —On the Principal Di 
Females, by F. Churchill, M.D., 2d edit. fep. &s. 
Shakspere, Knight’s Cabinet Edition, 11 vols. 18mo, 
27s. 6d. — Museum of Animated Nature, Vol. 1. fol. 
16s. 6d. — A Tour to Christian Brethren in Denmark, 
by J. Hoby, D.D., 18mo, ls. 6d. — The Book of British 
Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall, Vol. IL. imp. 8vo, 21s.— 
Future Days; a Series of Letters to my Pupils, 12mo, 
5s.— The Psalms of David, by the Rev. J. Cumming, 
12mo, 5s.—W hat is Christianity? by T. V. Short, Bp. 
of Sodor and Man, fep, 2s. 6¢.—Can Woman regenerate 
Society ? fep. 3s. 6¢.—Uoly Baptism, with Introduction 
by Archdeacon Manning, 32mo, 3s.—Aruot’s Hindoo- 
stane Grammar, new edit. by D. Forbes, royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. — Puss in Boots, illustrated by Otto Speckter, 
square, 7s. 6d. —. True Stories from the Iistory of the 
Church, 2d Series, sq. 2s. 6d. —Whimsicalities, by . 
Hood, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — Larcher’s Notes to He- 
rodotus, new edit, by W. D, Cooley, 2 vols, 8vo, 28 
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_Hlistory of the British Empire in India, by E. Thorn- 
jon; Esq., Vol. V. (completion), 8vo, 16s. — Christian 
Consolation, by the Rev. E. Mannering, fep. 8vo, 4s.— 
Occasional Discourses, by the Rev. J. Cumming, Vol. I. 
12mo, 6s. — The Order of the Daily Service, arranged 
“tT. Tallis, edited by J. Bishop, 8vo, 6s.—Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, Part 8, 
12mo, 5s. 6d.— Ollendorf’s New Method of Learning 
German, translated by G. J. Bertinchamp, 2d edit. 
12mo, 9s,—I!luminated Mlustrations to Froissart, from 
the MS. in the British Museum, royal 8vo, 2/. 5s.— 
Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands, by W. H. 
Maxwell, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. — The Anglican Church in 
t eenth Century, translated from the German 
of F. Uhden, by W. C. C. Humphreys, 8vo, 9s.—Tales 
of the Village-Children, by F, E. Paget, 18mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Foreign Library, Part XII. History of Ten Years, 
1830-1840, by L. Blane, Part I. 8vo, 6s.—Journals kept 
py Mr. Gully and Capt. Denham during a Captivity in 
China, 1842, 8vo, 8s. 6d.— The Mysteries of Paris; a 
Novel, translated from the French, by C. H. Town, 
8vo, 6s.—The Life and Speeches of the Hon. H. Clay, 
compiled by D. Mallory, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
Nov. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. . 23} From40 to 54] 29:09 to 
Friday * - o 24 29 41 2 
Saturday . 45 29°42 
Sunday . 55 | 29°40 
Monday . 50 | 29°41 
Tuesday . 54 | 29°74 
Wednesday 50 | 29°94 
Thursd 3 48 | 30-02 
D 


29-32 


29°67 
29°84 
30 00 
30-00 


e 
Friday. . ‘ 41 
Saturday . 3 44 
Sunday . : 49 
Monday . ‘ 5 
Tuesday . 29 84 
Wednesday ae ee 29°92 .. 30°00 

Wind on the 23d, S. by W.; 24th, N.W., S.W., and 
S. by E.; 25th, 8.E.; 26th, S. by W.; 27th and 28th, 
; /.; 29th, W. by S. and W. by N.; 30th, S.W.; 

N. and N. by W.; 2d, N.W. and 8.W.; 3d, 
N.W, and W. by S. ; 4th, 5th, and 6th, 8.W. Except 
the 28th and 29th ult. generally cloudy, with frequent 
light rain, Rain fallen, 99 of an inch. 

Eclipse of the Moon. — Last night (the 6th) the lunar 
eclipse was observed from the commencement till 
nearly the close with but little interruption, arising 
from light cirrus : for several minutes before the first 
eontact of the earth’s shadow a very fine double 
corona burr was observed, brilliantly tinted with the 
colours of the iris. 

Edmonton. 








Cuar.Les Henry ApAms, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 

h. m. 8. 1843, h. ms. 

11 59 92 | Dec. 27 . 2 1 92 
— 59 394 28 C«w — 138 
12 0 9 29. («t«w — 2 


— 0 39-4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The invitation to the second concert at Crosby Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, reached us safely at noon on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Mighill’s letter respecting the late Capt. Wed- 
dell reached us too late. 

Omega. In the Philosophical Magazines for the 
first four months of the present year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
tiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hevorte’s Parservative Toorn-PowneRr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

KNoRUK's Moxsiaine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
Substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
stowth where the Hair is failing. 

Hinypatr’s Coup Cazam o¥ Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImPRoveD ScowRRING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
Spreng MAnkina INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

. e. 











RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
gg ee ee ane rota ay Spee ven 


Tuomas Farncoma, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wituam Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, ag 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 
ames Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex. 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London. ! 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,0002,, theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly 
i i lati ssurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other ay ble securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 





Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. | For Seven Years 


£017 8 | £0 [#1 1 10 
“tes ; | 4 0 


1 

8 7 2 

7 2s 1 9 2 
1 10 
4 0 


Whole Term. 





{ 


1 14 1 bs 
53 3 1 6 





One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the-Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/. 


Directors. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. | James Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. | John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, jun, Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Esq. 
y Drew, Esq. | George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
vans, Esq. | James Lys Seager, Esq 


William Freeman, Esq. | John Bazley White, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. 


Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq. 


Physician. 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs, Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Solicitors, 
Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are — 
e very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined 
erfect security to the assured, f : 
ivantage to the assurers (by Table 2) of becoming entitled to 
urths of the profits. 
The assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debts. m F Tee! 
The allowance of Aa/f' the Annual Premiums to remain unpaid for 
seren years; anc 
The accommodation of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by this So- 
ciety on terms advantageous to the public, 
A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4Vict. cap. ix.) 
Carirat—ONE MILLION, 


Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives, or by 
parties interested therein on the lives of others. 

The effect of an assurance on a person’s own life is to create at 
once a property in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of thirty, 
who by the payment of 5/.3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany, can become at once possessed of a bequeathable property, 
amounting to 1000/,, subject only to the condition of his continuing 
the same payment quarterly during the remainder of his life,—a con- 
dition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of eight shillings 
weckly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight 
« ee of economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 
venience,—he may at once realise a capital of 1000/., which he can 
bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every uisite information as to the 
mode ot effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office; or will 
be forwarded, post free, upon application. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business, 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 


Under the Sanction of the Commitiee of Council on 
Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 101 ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


S INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
under the Direction of Mr, JOHN HULLAH. 

Class No, 30, for Gentlemen, will commence on FRIDAY, Ja- 
nuary 19th, 1844, at a Quarter past Six o’clock. 

Terms.—30s. for the Course of Fifty Lessons of One Hour and 
a Quarter each, or 6s. per Month (Eight Lessons): tut Schootmas- 
ters, Sunday-School Teachers, &¢., will be admitted on payment 
of 15s. for the Course, or 3s. per Mouth. ae 

Class No, 31, for Ladies, will commence on FRIDAY, Jan..26th, 
at a Quarter before Five o'clock. 

‘Trums.—Same as Class No. 30. 


Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Office, 
101 St. Martin’s Lane. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS.—Mr. TEM- 
PLETON will give his MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
founded on the History of Mary Queen of Scots, illustrated by ancient 
Scottish Melodies, including incidental Notices, Poetical a sical, 
of her Ancestors, the Kings of Scotland, on TUESDAY EVENING, 
Jan. 2, 1844, at the Bridge Honse Hotel, London Bridge; on Thurs- 
day, Jan, 4, at the Assembly Rooms, Horns, Kennington: and on 
Saturday, the 6th, at the Princess’s Concert Rooms, Princess’s Theatre, 
Oxford Street. Doors open at Half-past Seven; to commence at 
Eight o'clock, 


x Wy r + & 

HE OJIBBEWAY INDIANS.—Egyptian 

Hall, Piecadilly.—Mr. CATLIN has re-arranged his exten- 

sive North American Indian Collection in the Evyptian Hall for a 

short time, and will open on Tuesday, the 26th inst., to remain 

open during the holydays, with the extraordinary additional in- 

terest of NINE REAL and WILD INDIANS from the wilds of 

America, illustrating the Collection with their various DANCES, 
SONGS, WAR-WHOOPS, &c. &c. 

Open daily from Twelve to Three, and from Seven to Ten. The 
Indians will be in the Room from Half-past Twelve to Two, and 
from Half-past Seven to Nine; on which occasions Mr. Catlin will 
be present explaining. 


Admission, 2s. 6d. ; Children, 1s. 


Patent Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, by Special Appointment 

e Chronometer, Watch, and Clock-maker to the Queen and 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, respectfully solicits an inspection of his ex- 

tensive Assortment of WATCHES and CLOCKS, which have been 
made to meet the demand of the Public at the present season. 


$% Strand and 53 Cockspur Street, 





YN ~ TRPNT 
J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this m- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction of a second, e instrument is as simple as a sun-dial, 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas each, 


Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London, 


SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


7 J 

WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by whieh the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
laced beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous cost and 

difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 

This diminution in price tor solid and durable Decorations, has 
oe a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for the Fm- 
bellishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
effect of these productions. 

Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works, 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts eutered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 





AYNE’S WOOD PATENT.—This 
Process, for Preserving Vegetable Substances, will render— 


WOOD thoroughly Anti-Dry-Rot, 
” Uninflammable. 

Of the most interior quality equal in eet of sttength, du- 
rability, and usefulness, to the hardost and best descrip. 
tions. 

Unassailable by insects. 

Sufliciently seasoned for any use in a comparative short 
time. 

Flastic when required. 

So granulated in its surface (and throughout the! bods) as 
to prevent pavement, in a great measure, from, being 
slippery. 

The combinations are insoluble, and are mostly of sach trifling 
cost, as scarcely to be appreciable as articles of expense where the 
work is considerable. 

Hence, for Ship and House Building, Public Works, Piers, Sleep- 
ers for Kailroads,—Engineers’, Coopers’, and Millwrights’ Work, - 
Wood-Pavements, Cabinet-Work, Hop-Poles, and wherever wood ‘is 
used, the advantage of this Process must be apparent. 


The Patentee is now ready to undertake orders for the preparation 
of timber under this Process, and is authorised to state that his in- 
vention having been minutely investigated by Ricnarn Prrirrps, 
Esq., the eminent Chemist, by order of the Hon, Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, they have been pleased to adopt it in some of the 
works now in progress under their management. Particulars for the 
use of this Patent, whether by License or otherwise, to be obtained at 





the Office and Works, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon Rew. 
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To the Clergy and Churchwardens. 
HE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he 


is now able to execute orders for Altar prague ora 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets, exactly — om. 
cient examples, and suited in material and price for Village Churches, 
at one day's notice. Parcels free tv London, Birmingham, York, and 
Liverpool. 
Altar Cloths i Velvet, with embroidery in Gold, prepared to order 
in fourteen day 


i at No. 15 H Street, Covent Garden. 
GILBERT I. FRENCH, 


Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 


+ ’ 
HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
being the duplicates (in every department of Literature) of 
Andrews’ = eeggere Library, 167 New Bond Street. The ngret apr 
is now for delivery, ee It wt rinted on a large sheet of 
and p bee postage free. These sare withdrawn from the 
Tibraty to Sock room for the multiplicity of new publications, which 
are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers to this Library. 
—Terms — ription, &c. to be <- on OS ote ge or forwarded 
to any part of the country.—N.B. ous of establishing 
Book Clubs or Circulating Libraries will ill find the above worthy their 
attention.—AN DREWS' LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Street, adjoining 
}Clarendon Hotel. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 49 Pall Mall. 


Patrox—Hts Roya Hicungss Parscz ALBERT. 


This Institution, originating in the want, so long felt, ofa saa and 
comprehensive Library in the ¥ towhich might 
resort fur taking out books of a superior class to those supplied by the 
Circulating Libraries, has already, ary | the short period that has 
elapsed since it was first opened (May 1841), made such progress, as 
to offer to its Subscribers a collection of Ei vyhteen Thousand Volumes, 
in the formation of which a sum of more than Five Thousand Pounds 
has been expended, under the direction of the Managing Committee. 


The Terms syseaesse! gro are: Entrance-fee (at present, but syb- 
ject to tuture increase), Six Pounds; Annual Subscription, Two 
nds; @ payment of Twenty-six Pounds constitutes a Subscriber for 
life. The names of Subscribers require to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for approval, previous to their admission. The Rules and Re- 
gulations are prefixed to the Catalogue, the price of which is Three 
Shillings. A second Supplement, containing the additions made since 
March last, will shortly appear. The Library is open every day ex- 
cept Sunday, trom eleven to six o'clock. 





By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


OR THE BASS VOICE.—Mr. CRIVELLI 


‘o acquaint his a ay the Public that his Work on 





the ART of SINGING. ada Alterations and Additions for 
the BASS VOICE, is now ready, go may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at 
his Residence, No. 71 Upper Norton Street; and at all the principal 
Musicsellers. 





Published this day, 


INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRI- 

TISH ART.—Part XI., contai of St. 

Peter from Prison,” painted by W. Hilton, R. be vr The Death of the 

Red Deer,” painted ie Sir David Wilkie, R. and “ The Harvest 
Waggon,” painted by T. Gainsborough, R. vr 


ublished for the Proprictors, by Z. G. March, 4 Hanover 


London : pu 
Street, Hanover Square; F. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street; and 
KR. Ackermann and Co., Strand. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Just ready, in fep. 8vo, price 6. 6d. 


HE SABBATH COMPANION; being 
Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice, 
designed especially for the use of Young Persons. 
vy THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's and Vicar of St. Bride’ 's, London, 


Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





A New Work for the Young. 
Just ready, price 3s. 6d., with beautiful Mlustrations from designs 


y Gilbert, 
AP P Y H O U R §; 


or, the Home Story- Book. 
By MARY CHERWELL. 


London: Bowdery aud Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





In a few days, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 


EMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS of 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, of NORWICH, Author of ** The 
English Paes oF ¥, including his CORRESPONDENCE with 
ROBERT SOUTHE 
ae W. ROBBERDS, Esq. 


John nes Albemarle Street. 


New Colonial Magazine. 


On the Ist of January will be published, price 2s. 6d., to be 
of 


continued Monthly, No, 1 
‘IMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE 
and FOREIGN MISCELLANY; a Journal of Literature, 

Art, Science, Commerce, and Finance, 

Edited by P. L. SIMMONDS, Esq. F.R.SS, 

Hon, and Cor. Member of the and Stati 1 Socie- 
ties of Paris, of the Literary and 7 Gestelion. of ae 
and Barbadoes, &c. &c. 

Published at the Foreign and Colonial Office, 18 Cornhill, where 
ee and Books for review are requested to be ad- 
essed. 








Leaves from the 


Book of ag 


Early in January will be commenced, 


Under the above Title, the regular Publication in Parts of the entire Illustrations containe 


d in 


SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


LATELY COMPLETED. 


The ANIMAL DEPARTMENT Will contain upwards of 600 Figures—the Brirps, 590—the Fiswes, 267— 


the Insects, 856; each object having its Native Locality 
coloured from Nature. 


and 


added to its name, The whole carefully and accurately 


Several subjects of each Department, whether Birds, Beasts, or otherwise, will be tastefully arranged in one 


large sheet; five of which sheets, contained in a Cover designed for the Work, will form a Part, price 5s. 


On the 


completion of the Series, directions will be supplied for the proper arrangement of the whole into their respective 


Ciasses. 


To all persons interested in the instruction of Youth, it is considered this Series, exhibiting the Four Princi ipal 
Departments of Zoology, will be peculiarly acceptable; while, at the same time, it will form a useful and instruc. 
tive embellishment to the Drawing-Room or Library Table. 


PART I. will contain— 


TWELVE igen OF SUN-BIRDS. 
ELEVEN OF DOG 
NINE OF HUMMING- BIRDS. 


TWENTY-TWO OF FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES. 
FOURTEEN OF BRITISH FISHES, 


S. HIGHLEY, 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON; W. H. LIZARS, EDINBURGH; 
W. CURRY anv CO., DUBLIN; and all Booksellers, &c., in the Kingdom. 





The following Periodical Works, for January 1844, will | 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp CO. | 


LD ENGLAND. Part II., with a Coloured | ({. 


Engraving, price ls, 6d. Published also in Weekly Num- | 
bers at 3d., with oe Coloured Engraving as a SuPPLEMENTAaRY | 
Numopsgr, price 


THE PICTOR TAL SUNDAY-BOOK, | 
Part L, with a Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also in i 
Weekly Numbers at 3d.; with a Coloured Map, and a sheet of | 
Letter-press descriptive of the Geography of the Huly Land, as a 
Supevementany Number, price 6d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XXXV I.| 


completing Vol. III. of the New Series, price 6d. 


KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION, 
of SHAKSPERE (now completed in Eleven Volumes); Tue 
SupPLRMENTARY VoLuMk, Containing the Poms, and a brief Lirx by 
the Editor. Bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. td. Published 

also in Four Weekly Numbers, price Gd. each. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG-| 
LAND during the Reign of George III, Part XXXV., aud First | 
Halt-Part XXXVI., super-royal Svo, price 3s. 

*,* In order to complete the Work at gel ert promised, and to 
make up for the publication of Halt-Parts in the preceding two 
months, a Part and a Half will be published in this and the succeed- 
ing month. 

LONDON. Part XXXIV., price 1s. 6d. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. Second 
Half of Part CXNXX., and Part CXXXL., concluding the Work, 
price 2g. 3d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED tara ge Parts XII. and XIII,, price ls. each, complet- 
ing the Volu To be a in Twenty-five Parts. ——t 
also in W eekly Numbers, vane il 


THE PENNY MAG. AGA 





ZINE, Vol. xi, 


(being the Third of the New Series), handsomely bound in cloth, price 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE, comprising Mamaarta and Brros, Vol. I., ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with a facsimile Coloured Frontispiece trom a | 
Drawing by T. Landsecr, price ifs, | 


The PENNY CY CLOPDIA, Vol. XXVII. | 


—— concluding Volume of the Work, in cloth boards, price | 
Os. 


Re-Issue, in Monthly Volumes or Sections, of Completed 
Works. 

On the Ist of January 1844 these Works will commence to be re- 
issued in Monthly Volumes or Sections, so as to enable new — | 
scribers, with a very moderate periodical outlay, to become posse: | 
within a short 
to be the best foundation of a private libra All the doubts of their 
Sree geen aga which too often apply to jarge periodical works, met 
now set at ri 

The Monthly Re-issue will be as follows, all the Volumes or Sec- 
tions being strongly and elegantly sewed in a novel style:— 


The Penny Cyclopedia. A Monthly Volume, 


at Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March 1816. 


The Penny Magazine, Ist Series. A Monthly | 


Completed, in 9 Volumes, in October | = = “tiamutactory at Rovevedo, from the German. 


Volume, at Four Shillings. 
1841. 


The Pictorial Bible, and the History of the. 


Jews, including the Natural History of the Holy Land. A Monthly 


| 


In a few days will be published, in royal 18mo, price 4s., elegantly 
bound in cloth, se ho Clegantly 


R I S E L D A: 
A Dramatic Poem. 
Translated from the German of Frenrrick Hara. 
London: bscapsd — and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


OoopD’ S M A GAZI 
on Ist of JANUARY. 
Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CL IX., 
Will be published on FRIDAY next, Dec ember 29th. 
CONTENTS; 
I, Recent French Historians—Michelet’s History of France. 
Il, Captain Sir Edward Belcher’s Voyage round the World — 
Proceedings of the French in the Pacific. 
oak Andrew Marvell. 
- Commercial Tariffis—The German Zollvercin. 
+ Parliamentary Reports on Juvenile and Female Labour. 
vi. ‘The Countess Hahn- Hahn’s Writings. 
VIL. Ireland. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 





To Farmers. 


EW AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
On the 6th of January will be published 
Tue Firsr Nu spre or 
THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Price 6d., stamped, to go free by post. 
A Prospectus, with List of Contributors, may be had on application, 
or by letter, at the Office, 3 Charles Street, Covent Garden, London. 


"Adelaide Street, ‘ais. 1843. 
Aimronre S MAGAZINE. 


The January Number of this Magazine will contain the connaens e* 
ment of a New ~ oe by WILLIAM HARRISON AIN 
ORTH, Esq., entitled 


SAINT J om. ’S; or, the Court of Queen Anne. 


Sheed Illustrations by Grorcr CauvrksHank, and a Portrait of 
ae ArInsworTH, engraved by Epwarv Finpen from a new Paint- 
ng iy DanikL Macuise, ¥Esq. R.A. 
London; John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 


New Monthly Periodical. 
Will be published on ist January 1844, price 1s. Gd., No. I. of the 


iod, of books which are universally aoecreisteed | 1 Ae DON POLYTECHNIC MAGAZINE, 


and Journal of Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
Edited by THOMAS STONE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
CONTENTS: 
Introduction. 
Infiltration Theory of Glacier Motion. By John Sutherland, M a 
The Ventilation ~ Mines for the prevention of Explosions. By A 
Jamieson, LL. 

By Hert 
The Arts ae Manufactures of the Esquimaux. By Richard King, 


The t auses of the Daguerrotype Image. 


Section, including a portion of each Work, at six Shillings. Com- | Witchcraft and Mesmerism. By Thamas Stone, M.D. 


pleted, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December 1514. j 
The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, including | 


the Biography. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 


Completed, in 
21 Monthly Parts, in September 1845. 


The Pictorial History of England, to the Con- Fr Ricano and Ractuitic Paluting. By ¥ 


clusion of the Reign of George I. A Monthly Section, at Six Shil- 
lings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March 1845, bs 


The Pictorial History of England during the | 


Reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. Com- | M 


pea in 1% Monthly Parts, in December 1811. 
22 Ludgate Street, December 20, 18:3. 


The Supply of Water to Ancient Rome. 
Gems and Precious Stones. By J. Tennant, Esy., F.G.3., Lecturer on 
Mineralogy at King’s College 
The Metropolitan Scientific a Literary Societies, their several ob- 
noe! ts, and the appointed Mectings for the Season. 


. B. Sarsfield, Fsq. 
The Physical Causes of the high rate Ne Mortality in Liverpool. By 
Rig H. Duncan, M. 
ources of Physical Science. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. 
The e Arts. 


uaa Intelligence. 
Londen: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square. 
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On Monday, the Ist of January, 1844, will be published, 
Part L.. price 2s,, and Vou. I, price 24s., to be conti- 
nued on the Ist and [5th of every month, until com- 


Rarts,at -2e, each ; Vols,, 
Pe icked'évery Whtde Bronte, at Ys, cach, by 
A CRITICAL COMMENTARY AND 
PARAPHRASE ON THE 


OL) AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


AND THE 


APOCRY PHA, 


Br PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, 
AND LOWMAN, 


Anew Edition, Imperial Octavo, with the Text printed 
at large, in Four Volumes. 


Conditions of Publication. 


1. A Part of this valuable Work will be published 
every fortnight until completed, in Forty-seven Parts, 
each averaging Six Sheets, at 2s, each. 

2, For the convenience of families, the Work will be 

blished also in Volumes every three months, at 1/. 4s. 
each, in cloth boards. 

8. The Work will be uniformly printed on a superfine 
paper made on purpose by Mr. Dickinson. 

4. The Work is in such a state of progress, that no 
delay is expected to take place in the course of its pub- 
lication. 


Advantages of this Edition. 

In all the previous editions of this valuable Commen- 
tary the Annotations were printed wirHouT THE TEXT, 
thus rendering it a mere book of reference for the study. 
In this edition the text is placed at the head of each 
page, as in other Commentaries on the holy Scriptures, 
thus adapting it to general use both in the family and 
the closet. 

Lospon: PRINTED PoR THOMAS TEGG, 73 CHEAPSIDE® 
*.* Wanted, active Canvassing Agents. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


To those who may be umacquainted with the excellences of this 
COMMENTARY and PARAPHRASE, it may be necessary to state 


that 
BISHOP PATRICK, 

Whose Commentary includes from Genesis to the Son, Solomon, is 
esteemed among theological writers one of the most acute and sensi- 
ble, and therefore useful, illustrators of the Old Testament. “ In his 
Exposition,” says Dr. Worton, in his Thoughts concerning the Study 
of Divinity, there is great learning, and great variety, and what 
will save the reading of many volumes.” 


DR. LOWTH, 


The father of the well-known Bishop of London, completed the Old 
Testament, and is cunsidered one of the most judicious Commentators 
= the Prophets. Few men were more deeply versed in critical learn- 

. there being scarcely any author, Greek or Latin, profane or ec- 
pee that Dr. Lowrn had not read, constantly accompanying 
his reading with critical and philosophical remarks. He adheres 
strictly to the literal meaning of the inspired writer; and there is 
nota great spprarence of criticism, but the original text and all cri- 
tical aids are closely stu by this most learned divine. Bishop 
Warson pronounced Lowrn’s to be the best Commentary on the Pro- 
phets in the English language. 


ARNALD on tue APOCRYPHA. 


The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, though not a part of 
the inspired writings, coutain wuch historical information, and are 
useful tor illustrating the idiom of the New Testament. AxkNALv's is 
a critical Commentary on such books of tos Apocrypha as are ap. 
pointed to be read in churches. The work was originally published 
at ifterent times, and is deservedly held 1 in high estimation. 
bishop Cranmer, in the preface to his Bible, says, that “ men may 
read them (the Books of the Apocrypha) to the edit) ing of the People, 
but not to confirm and strengthen the doctrines of the chure 


DR. WHITBY own tue GOSPELS anp 
EPISTLES. 


The Commentary on the New Testament is by Dr. Witrny, who 
in the course of his work exhibits labour and research worthy of the 
subject, Few men have brought a greater portion of natural saga- 
city, and a larger measure of appropriate learning, to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. His knowledge of the Bible itselt was thorough and 
complete, and his acquaintance with the writings of the fathers and 

modern mv ree pes was profound. On a difficult text or expres- 
sion, the reader will seldom consult him in Dr. Avan CLARKE, 
in the learned preface to his Commentary, “ The best comment 
on the New Testament, taken in all points of view, is certainly that 
of Winray. He has done all that should be done; he is learned, ar- 
gumentative, and theroughly orthodox.” 


a ah ta fl . + 

LOWMAN on tne REVELATION. 
Bishop Tomrrse includes this work in his List of Books for Clergy 
men and Biblical Students. Dr, Donpriper has said of it, that he 
“ has received more satisfaction from it, with respect to many difli- 
culties, than he ever found elsewhere, or expected to find at all.” 
Lowatan’s scheme of the Seven Seals is also approved by the late 
Rev. Davip Simpson, in his Key to the Prophecies, as more coysistent 
with history thau that of Bishop Newton in his Dissertationon the 
Prophecies, 


The reader will thus see from the authorities cited in this brief 
view, that the learned writings of Parricx, Lowrn, Arxaip, Warr- 
RY, and Lowman, form a perfect and invaluable series of English 
Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, and on the Books of 
the Apocrypha. 





bates PUBLISHED THIS “DAY: 
«8 ‘€htristmas dnd New-Year's Gifts. 
In patent cloth ees 2 _ hea price 8s. 6d. plain, 
2s 


Y OUNG ENGLAND’ S LITTLE 
LIBRARY: 

ion-ot Original Tales for Children,.in Prose and Verse ; 

SC + Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Mr. Gaspey, Mr. Albert 

Sinith, the Aufl jor of the “ ‘New Tale of a Tub,” an other Authors 

Illustrated by Crowquill, Absolon, and 





of 
Cham. 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. Gd. coloured, 

bound in patent cloth, gilt edges, 
THE BOOK OF CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL: 

Descriptive of the Most remarkable Natural Phenomena, and the 

principal Wonders of Ancient Art. 
London: W. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, 
Cuptain Marryat’s New Work. 

3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. boards, 


ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in California, 
Sonora, and We: stern ‘Texas. 
Written by Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 
Author of * Peter Simple,” &e. 

“ Full of interest for those who delight in the wild adventures and 
romantic pictures of savage lite, heightened by descriptions of natural 
objects, rivers, mountains, p calcined ice .»which ring before the reader 
things with which he is oor familiar.”"—John Bul 

By the same Author, recently fe 
MASTERMAN READY;; or, the Wreck 
— Pacific. 3vols. fcep. 8vo, with Engravi ings on Wood, 222, 6d. 
cloth, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
~The Royal ‘Kaleuter for the Year of our Lord 1844. 
Five Shillings. 


N ILLUMINATED KALENDAR, 


splendidly orig in Gold and Colours, in imitation of the 
Manuscripts of the 15th Century. mo ye by C. FE. A. Brarr, Archi- 
tect; Lithographed by SvaypipaR and 

William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


"Awe 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRI- 
TAIN described and illustrated, 
By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.8.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
T. PATRICK'S PURGATORY : an Essay 
on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, carrent 
during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY 
in ENGLAND, co O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
J.R. Smith, 4 Old Compton : Street, Soho. 





“Now ready, with Map: and id Kiigravings, 2 vols. 8y0, 38s. 
SIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA; 


being Researches in those Countries; with some Account 
of the Antiquities and Growoey. 
By W. I. HAMILTON, Esq., M.P., 
Secretary to the Geological Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


In small dio, 


ELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. For Schools and. Young 
Persons. With Ornamental Borders, &c. 7s. Gd., or half-bound, 
gilt edges, g 6d. 
Gi gy will be found well adapted for a Christmas or New Year’s 
1 
London: J. Burns; E. Moxon. 








Mary Howitl’s New Juvenile Work for Christmas. 


In a Pocket Volume, embellished with Two Engravings from 
Original Drawings by Franklin, price 2s. 6d. bound, 


.°** * and MON E Y; 
an Every-Day Story. 


By MARY HOWITT. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tez, Seapeie ; where also may 
be had New Editions of the following Works, by Many Howirr, 
price 2s. 6d. each, sold separately, viz.:— 

Strive and Thrive. Hope on, Hope ever. 

Sowing and Reaping. Who shall be greatest? 

Little Coin, much Care. Work and Wages. 

Which is the Wiser? Alice Franklin. 

No Sense like Common Sense. 


~ In small 4to, elegantly bound, price Ui. Is., the Second Series of 


. 
HE BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS, 
Edited by 8. C, HALL, F.8,A. 

as beautiful work, in its completed form, consists of nearly 
400 V choicest British Ballads, 
c adhetg ae among others, Chevy Chase, the Children in the Wood, 
the Blind Beggar, Robin Hood, the Nut-Browne Maid, the Heir of 
Linne, Sir Lancelot du Lake, Sir Andrew Barton, King Estmerc, 
the Birth of St. George, Sir Cauline, aid other ancient composi- 
tions, mingled with the modern ballad-poems of Genevieve, Ruth, 
Glenhulas, &c, &e.; selected chiefly from the collections of Percy, 
Evans, Scott, and others; and also from sources unexplored by 
the general reader. 

The Ulustrations have been engraved by the most eminent 
British wood engravers, from Drawings from Herbert, A.R.A. ; 
Kedgrave, A.R.A.; Creswick, ATLA. ; Franktin, Frith, Warren, 
Ward, K. idestcoat Gilbert, E. Corbould, Tenniel, Selous, Pic kers- 
gill, Paton, Joy, Scott, M‘lan, Dirs. ‘M‘Iany Brine, Fairholt, Weig- 
all, Townsend, Sibson, &c. 

J. How, 132 Fleet Street, London. 








| RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


By J. MADDEN &. CO. 
Oriental Booksellers & Publishers, 
8 LEADENHALL STREET. 


ARABIC SYNTAX. 
By H. B. BERESFORD, Esq., B.C.S. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
Edited by Professor H. H. WILSON. |‘ } 
6 vols. 8vo, 4/, 42, 
Vols, VIL. and VIII, are nearly ready, 


DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR’S POPULAR* 
HISTORY OF INDIA 
1 thick volume, 10s. 6a. 


BALLANTYNE’S HINDOOSTANEE 
GRAMMAR. 
Royal 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BALLANTYNE’S HINDOOSTANEE | 
SELECTIONS. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BALLANTYNE’S GUIDE TO 
HINDOOSTANEE CONVERSATION. 
Third Edition, 3s. 


PROF. H. H. AOS: S SANSCRIT 
MAR. 
ra 18s. 


PROF. JOHNSON’S EDITION OF 


THE HITOPADESA, 
Sanscrit Text, with Glossary. 4to, 15s, 


THE EAST INDIA VOYAGER. 
By EMMA ROBERTS, 
12mo, 5s, 


THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
KHIVA., 


From the German. By Capt. MORIER, 
8vo, Map, 7s. 6d. sirq 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KUR-AN, 
By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FRANCE: 
HER GOVERNMENTAL, ADMINISTRATIVE; 
AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ROME, a) 


AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, AND AS rk 
BECAME UNDER THE POPES, 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


DR. R. R. MADDEN’S UNITED 
IRISHMEN, 
4 vols. with Portraits, 2/, 2s, 


SIR WM. LLOYD’S ACCOUNT OF , 
THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, | j 
2 vols. Sve, 21s. 


CAPT. GERARD’S ACCOUNT OF 
KOONAWUR 
IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 
8vo, 14s. 


MADDEN AND CO’S CATALOGUE OF 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1844. 


DR. WEISS’S HAND-BOOK OF 
HYDROPATHY. 
8vo, 78. 6d, 


CAPT. CLARIDGE’S HYDROPATH ¥4 
8vo, Seventh Edition, 5s, 


*,° Either of the above Works may be ordered through | 
any Bookseller, 


J. MADDEN ayp CO., 8 LEADENHALL STREET. 
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Mr. Reade’s New Work. 
Second Edition, in Svo, price 5s. 6d. 
A C R ED P OE M S. 
From Subjects in the Old Testament. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
By the same Author, 


ITALY: in Six Cantos. 


« © Italy’ may be justly descri as the noblest poem that has ap- 
peared on the subject since the ¢ Childe Harold.”—Literary Gazette. 


Also, 
CAIN the WANDERER. 
The DELUGE: a Dramatic Poem. 
CATALINE: an Historical Tragedy. 
The DRAMA ofa LIFE. 
A RECORD of the PYRAMIDS. 


Saunders and Otley, escent Conduit Street. 


Now phates price 2s, cloth, 


A Ge ££ © & FF Ff 
A Poetical Essay, 
London: J. Hatehard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


By LAICUS. 
[PuE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
. CXLV. 
Was saith Varrmapay. 
CONTENTS: 


I. The Vaudois Church, and the King of Sardinia. 
Il. Life of William Taylor, of Norwich—Correspondence with 


O N: 





Southey. 
III. Capetigue on the Bourbons. 
1V. College Lite, and College Debt. 
V. Discoveries by the Officers of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Vi. Change for the American Notes, 
VII. Biographies of German Saites, 
VIII. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 
1X. The Guillotine. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RACTICAL SERMONS for every 
SUNDAY in the YEAR. 
By Lady COFFIN GREENLY. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 12s. cloth. 


MARRIAGE: a Poen, in sage “eane 
By the Rev. HENRY EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘* Piety and Intellect relatively po aoe &e. &e. &e. 
Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 
Whittaker and Co., London. 








Juvenile Present. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
ed DAYS: a Series of Letters to my 
Pupils; intended as a Present for young Ladies leaving 
School, 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly; who have a great 
variety of Works suitable for Presents. 





Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; con- 
ining Twelve Engravings by Grorncr Crurksuanx, and 
many cther Embellishments, 

“ We advise all our readers to pexive this humorons little work, 
for they may rely on it that it will set them grinning from ear to ear. 
The letter-press ‘fs not less excellent than the illustrations, and both 
have combined to make it one of the most entertaining productions 
of the season.”—Sun. 


David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksel ers. 





Madame Guizot, 
In fep. Svo, with Illustrations, 8. cloth, 
HE YOUNG STUDENT; 
or, RALPH and VICTOR. 
By Madame GUIZOT. 
From the French, by SAMUEL JACKSON. 

« We wonder how this work could have so long escaped the pene- 
tration of publishers and the notice of translators. It is one of the 
most simply interesting and pleasingly as well as instructively moral 
tales which the French press has ever produced.”—Literary Gazette. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Price Six Shillings, 


7 . . 7 
EARLE’S TREATISE on AFFECTIONS 
of the aad and BRAIN: shewing that Legh ene 
id it of the ,» arise from improper regim 
and that nervousness, pth excitation of the brain, epilepsy, para. 
lysis, apoplexy, and insanity, originate in an impaired state of the 
brain, and not in determination of blood to the head. 


R. and J. — Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





The Water Cure. 
Fep. S8vo, price 4s., by S. Highley, 52 Fleet Street, London, 


HE WATER CURE, as practised by 

V. PRIESSNITZ ; with Illustrative Cases, drawn from the 

Author's observations at Grafenberg, and his own practice at Prest- 

bury, near Cheltenham. To which are added, drawings of Graten- 

berg, a phrenological sketch of M. Priessnitz, and a notice of a 
pathy, or the Thirst Cure, as practised by M. Schrott of Lindiviese. 

By RICHARD BEAMISH, Fsq., F.R.S., &c. 

rt having a with some industry, circulated, that Albert 

Biteu itz would not be p lto leave r. Beamish 

begs to state that the said Albert Priessnitz is now giving ample 

testimony of his practical hydropathic knowledge at Prestbury. 





Small Syo, eit 6s. 6d., the Third Edition, considerably enlarged, 
y several 1 Woodcuts, 
EMARKS on ENGLISH CHURCHES, 
and on the expediency of rendering Sepulchral Memorials 
subservient to Pious and Christian uses. 
By J. H. MARKLAND, F.R.S. S.A. 
Parker, Oxford ; ateehtii London, 
Caswall’s History of Mormonism, 
In post Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
| ‘HE PROPHET of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; or, the Rise, Progress, and present State of 
the Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints. ‘To which is appended, an 
Analysis of the Book of Mormon. 
ms the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A 
Professor gi ivinity in Kemper College, Missouri; ; “and Author 
f * America and the American Church.’ 
eine St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


The City of the Mormons; or, Three Days 


at Nauvoo, in 1842. Price Is. 6d. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 11. 1s. (dedicated, by porestoalin 0 to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Armagh), the Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, o: 


TREATISE on the CHURCH of 
CHRIST. Designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 


Theology. 
e Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 

Of Wercestet Pn Bangg Me sony Author of * Origines Liturgica.” 

*,* The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer to 
the “assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not bound to 
submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or that if they 
are, they must, in y,acceptR iam with all its claims 
aud errors.— Preface. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small Svo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


RUTH without PREJUDICE. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In one thick Volume 8vo, price 12s. 


ISCOURSES for the FESTIVALS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND: viz. those for which a Collect 
is provided in the Book of Common Prayer. With Notes. 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, M.A. 
Rector of Tooting, Surrey. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row ; and 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Findlay’s Brookes's General Gazetteer. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
In One very large Volume, 8vo, consisting of Eight Hundred 
eect, closely printed, double columns, embellished by Five 
wae from Original Drawings by the Editor, price 12s. 
bound in cloth, 
GENERAL con p agent or, Com- 
pendiou x Descrip- 
tions of every C poy in the known World.’ 
By R. BROOKES, M.D. 
The whole revised, and Accounts of all the most recent Discove- 
ries, the History, Population, Statistics, &c. added from the latest 
authorities, and corrected to the present period. 
By A. G. FINDLAY. 
London: printed for Thomas Teygg, 73 Cheapside ; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





Dr. Hutlon's Recreations by Riddle, 
In a very large Volume, 8vo, closely printed, and illustrated by 
upwards of 400 Woodcuts, price 16s. cloth, 
ECREATIONS in SCIENCE and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: Dar. Hurron’s Tranera- 
r10N OF Montucta’s Epition or Ozanam. The present new 
edition of this celebrated work is revised 
By EDWARD RIDDLE, 
Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
Who has corrected it to the present era, and made numerous 
Additions. 
*,* © A most invaluable present for the holydays.” 
London: printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





Now publishing at —— of Four Months, small 8vo, 
ce 3s. 6d. each. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
Edited by some Well-wishers to Knowledge. 
IV. N INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 
Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 

I. Philosophical Theories and Experience. 

II. Connexion between Physiology and In- 
tellectual ‘On Mas 
- On Man’s Power over Himself to pre- 
vent or control Insanity. 
“ The best general views of its subject that we have any where met 
with.”—British and Foreign Medical Review. 

“ We hail the Sse of these works as the commencement of 
an enterprise to which all who love their fellow-creatures must wish 
well—that of —— men to think, and of affording them the 
means to do so to good purpose.”—Philosophical Magazine, 

“ These thoughetul little books.” Literary Gazette, 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 
M® COLBURN’S CATALOGUE 


of NEW BOOKS 
Willbe ready for delivery with the Magazines for Ja huary, 
And may be had, simess all Booksellers i in Town and 
ountry 








Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, ls. 


NR. HOOD’S “ WHIMSICALITIES.” 
= With numerous Illustrations by Lexcu. 
Henry puniiittia caine 13 Great en Street. 


The N ew Historical Romane "eC. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


WHITEFRIARS, 
OR, 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 


§¢ A work of talent and imagination ; full of interest, and rc plete 
with scenes of great power. Charles II., Rochester, Bue kinghan 
Nell Gwynne, Colonel Blood, Titus Oates, Claude Duval, and 
many other célébrités figure in every page.’"—Court Journal. 

Henry 7 Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


‘Illustrated by Leech. 
The First Number for the New Year of 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Will contain, among various other Interesting Articles :— 

Original Memoirs and Anecdotes of the late Prince Talleyrand——- 
Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Vienna, (Const: antinople 
Athens, and Naples, by the Marchi of L ry—Bara' kK 
Johnson; or, the Blind Witness, by Agnes Steiekinea with an 
Illustration by Leech—A Visit to the Residence of Rousse; au, by 
M rollepe—besides contributions by Horace Smith, Laman 
Blanchard, Peter Prigyins, ‘I’ v8 Medical Student; and Poems by 
Eliza Cook, the late L. E. L., &c. &c. 

N.B. The New Year being a + eon opportunity for com- 
mencing a Periodical, those who may desire to take in THE NEW 
MONTHLY MAG: \ZINE are requested to give their orders, with- 
out delay, to their respective Booksellers. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








A Book for the Holydays. 


Now ready, a a and improved Edition, illustrated with 53 
designs by W. B. Scorr, royal 18mo, half-morocco, 4s. 6d. 


N URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
Collected chietly from Oral Tradition. 
Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
Also, Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 
ESSAYS on ENGLISH <tNAMES, 
Historical, Etymological, and Humorous, By M. A. LOWER, Foy. 
*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every boty. 
J. R, Smith, 4 Old — Street, Soho. 
New Christmas Book, by Mr. Sites, 


In small 8vo, with four coloured Etchings, and Woeodcuts, by 
Leecn, 


CHRISTMAS CAROL; 
Being a Ghost-Story of Christmas. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Price Five Shillings. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





in Prose. 


Now ara in 8vo, price 12s., Vol. IX. of 


ISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq. 

Containing the Reign of James VI. And, in a few days, the 
same Volume of the post 8vo edition. The Work may then be had, 
complete, in 9 vols. post 8vo, price 2/. 14s. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co.,, and Sinpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London. 


Bound in aah eae pattern of échisase and Gold, 


THE COMIC ALBUM for 1844, with Hu- 
morous IIlustrations by Cuam, CrowquiLL, GRranDvVILLE, 
Hine, and Lexcu 


Wa. S., Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 


OMIC NURSERY TALES, in Humorous 
Verse. CINDERELLA, by the Author of the * New Tale 
of a Tub ;’’ and TOM T HUMB, by Hav WI tx», Student-at-Law ; 
with numerous humorous Illustrations by Cham “and Alfred Crow: 
i non ea IN BOOTS, by F. P. Parmer; and HOP 0’ 
iy by Giterrtr re A’BxCKETT; humorously I!lus- 
crated | oy eee. Small 4to, in ornamental boards, price 2s. 6d. 
Wm. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, 
Books for Christmas Parties, 
OMIC NURSERY TALES, in Humorous 
Verse. By Giteret A. A'Becxertt, F. W. N. Bay ey, 
Author of the ** New Tale of a'‘Tub,” ALBERT Sirn, Author of 
“ Ledbury’ s Adventures,” and by the Author of the ** Comic Latin 
and Comic English Grammars.” With numerous [llustrations by 
Cham, Alfred C rowquill, and Leech. Small 4to, gilt edged, in 
coloured boards, price 2s. 6d. each; or in three Series, price 6s. 
each, if rich illuminated binding, with coloured Frontispiece. 
SECOND SFPRIES, 


Red Riding Hood. 
Beauty and the Beast- ad Aik Ege 


Robinson Crusoe. sleeping Beauty. 


THIRD SFRIFS. 
Jack the Giant Killer, 
Cinderella. 

Tom Thumb. 


FIRST SFRIES- ! 
Blue Beard. 








V. Greek Philosophy, will appear in April. 


Wn, S., Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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‘° The favourite Annual of the Season,” 
In large 8vo, price 12s. elegantly bound, 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING FOR 1844. 


This long-established Annual now makes its appearance in a new form and a new dress, the size being greatly 
enlarged, and the List of Steel-Engravings increased both in beauty and number, with the farther addition of 
appropriate Wood-Engravings and other Embellishments. The volume, thus changed in every thing but the 
price and the genius and distinction of the Contributors, is justly styled “ the best and cheapest Annual of the 

ason.” 
= ‘* We are much pleased with this Annual, it is every way improved.”—Times, Nov. 20. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, anv CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





Now ready, the FOURTH and LAST PART of 
THE HON. E. EDEN’S 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Price 17. 1s.; Coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


+,* This work is now complete, and contains Portraits of most of the characters that have figured in the late 
disturbances in India, and is considered a standard and national work, 


DICKINSON anp SON, 114 NEW BOND STREET. 





The People’s Edition, 


Now ready, to be continued in Monthly Shilling Parts, every Part embellished with a highly 
finished Engraving on Steel, Part I. of 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND—THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES, 
&c. &c. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 
“ We know no work better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could 


have our own way, every family should order a copy, Husbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for 
their wives; fathers, for their daughters ; brothers, for their sisters,”"—Methodist Magazine, 


Re-Issue in Monthly Divisions. 


On the Ist of January will be published, containing Twelve Quarto Plates, and Thirty-two Pages 
of Letter-press, the First Division, price 6s. of 


CHINA—ITS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SOCIAL 
HABITS, kc. 


The Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq.; Historical and Descriptive Notices by 
the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


The Work may also be had in Parts, 2s. each: and Volumes, elegantly bound, One Guinea each, 
Vol. I, now ready, containing Eight Parts. 


Tue TimEs.— A very amusing book; conveys instruction without wearying, and pleases without misleading 
the reader. The combined efforts of the artist and writer facilitate the acquirement of much that could not be 
conveyed by either party unassisted, and bring to every capacity of acquisition a great deal of what every body is 
anxious, and ought, to know.” 

Tartt’s MAGAZINE.—A highly embellished and beautiful work; and after prudent consideration, we will say, 
that if we had but a guinea to lay out on illustrated books, our purchase should be this same ‘China.’ It contains 
much accurate information about the most numerous and singular human community under the canopy of heaven.” 


FISHER, SON, ann CO., NEWGATE STREET anp ANGEL STREET, LONDON. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, price 1/. 4s, with Portrait, 
ANDERINGS in the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLANDS, with Sketches taken on the Scottish 
Border; being a Sequel to ** Wild Sports in the West.” 
By W. H. MAXWELL. 
Also, on Ist January, 
MAXWELL’S REBELLION in IRE- 


LAND, 1798. Part I., price 1s., with Two beautiful Designs by 
George Cruikshank (in 24 Parts). 


London: A, H. Baily and Co., Cornhill. 


In 12mo, price 1s. cloth, 
HE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 
A Poem. 


London; J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 





Library of Reference and Instruction for the English 
Student, by Mx. B. H. SMART, viz. :— 


HAKSPEARIAN READINGS; being the 


* Chronicle-Plays rearranged for Improvement in History 
and Exercise in Elocution, 6s. cloth. 


ACCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of 
GRAMMAR, 4s. cloth. ACCIDENCE alone, ls.—The basis of 
these is new and philosophical. 

PRACTICE of ELOCUTION. Fourth Edi- 
tion, augmented by an Outline Course of English Poetry, 5s. cloth. 

WALKER REMODELLED. An English 


Dictionary on a classifying plan, adapted to the present age. Svo, 
lés.; smaller edit., 7s. 6d. 





In 12mo, price 8s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 

THEOLOGY: containing an Abridgment of Tomline’s Ele- 

ments; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of Pearson on 

the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly 

from Burnet; together with other miscellaneous Matters connected 
with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 

. “ih the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Head Master of Horncastle 
Grammar School. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1, A Compendium of Rudiments in Theo- 
logy: containing a Digest of Butler's pry fa an Epitome of 
Graves on the Pentateuch ; and an Analysis of Newton on the Pro- 
phecies. In 12mo, 10s, 6d. 


_ 2. A Digest of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity. In 12mo, 9s. 


Rivingtons ; Longmans; Cadell, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
BEGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of 
METAPHYSICS. An Investigation of the true Relation of Lan- 


guage to Thought, and of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, to each 
other. S8vo, 12s. cloth. 


THEORY of ELOCUTION, with Aids for 


Reading the Liturgy, 7s. 








NEW WORKS Printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ayp LONGMANS. 


1, The HIGHLANDS of ETHIOPIA; being 
the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British 
Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa, By Major C.W 
HARRIS, Author of “* Wild Sports of Southern Africa.’- 
8 vols. 8vo, with Map and coloured Plates. [On Thursday.’ 


LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS, By 
the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. First printed in The Morning 


Chronicle. 8vo, 6d. 


Also, j 
The REV.SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. Second 


Edition, 3% vols. Svo, Portrait, 36s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW, By FRANCISJEFFREY, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo, 48s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to Zhe Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon, 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. ‘Second Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, 36s. ; 

Also, 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS ; containing the Author's recent Introductions and 
Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform with Lord Byron’s 
Poems. Medium Svo, two Plates, 2ls.; bound in morocco, 
42s. 
Also, 
An Edition, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo, Portrait and 19 
Plates, 50s.; morocco, 42. 10s, 
LALLA ROOKH. 21st Edition Fep. 8vo, 4 Plates 
by WesTa ct, 10s. 6d.; morocco, l4s. 


LALLA ROOKH. 20th Edition. Medium 8vo, 13 
Plates, 21s. ; morocco, 35s. 
IRISH MELODIES, 


108. ; morocco, 13s. 6d. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN. By J.H.ALLAN. Imperial 4to, with more than 
40 Plates aud 70 Wood-Enyravings, 63s. 


The LAURRINGTONS; or, Superior 
People. By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of ** Widow 
Barnaby,” &c. 

“In this amusing novel Mrs. Trollope revels in the province, 
peculiarly her own, of b satire, trespassing on the verge 
of caricature, but never pushed beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility. Its pages will afford the reader frequent and hearty 
laughter.”"—Herald, 


x r 7 > 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JACK 
of the MILL, commonly called ** Lord Othmill.” By WIL- 
LIAM HOWITTY, Author of ** The Boy’s Country-Book,” 
&ec. 2 vols, fcp. Svo, with numerous Illustrations on Wood, 
lis. (Nearly ready. 

. The CHILD’S PICTURE and VERSE- 
BOOK. A Translation of ** Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book.’’ 
By MARY HOWITT. Printed in English, French, and Ger- 
man, on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 En- 
gravings on Wood, Square l2mo, 10s.6d. [Nearly ready. 


A DIARY; with STRIFE and PEACE. 

By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOW- 

IT. 2 vols. post Svo. : Immediately. 
Also, 

The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 

The NEIGHBOURS. Third Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 


The HOME. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, with Supplement, brought 
down to December 1843. Svo, with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1000 Woodcuts, 3. 

*,* The New Supplement, consisting of one sheet, and 
comprising a variety of recent and important information, 
separately, ls. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 2 vols. Svo, six large important Maps, 4/. 
Also, 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
Svo, Maps and Plans, 50s. 


PROFESSOR BRANDE’S DICTION- 
ARY ee LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 8vo, Wood- 
cuts, 3i, 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AR- 
CHITECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Svo, 
1000 Woodcuts, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


The LONDON DISPENSATORY ; con- 
taining Translations of the Pharmacope@ias, &c. &c. By 
ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. 10th Edition, 
corrected, 8yo, eae 

Also, 
ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THE- 
RAPEUTICS. Third Edition. 8vo, Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 
CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPGIAS. 
18mo, 5s. 6d. 
The DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK- 
ROOM. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


15th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 


3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 





London: Loncmas, Brows, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





